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Business Education Supervision 


The function of a supervisor of business education is to provide leadership 
and guidance for the purpose of helping teachers to develop classroom com 
tency, guidance skills, and leadership in the school and the community. This 
philosophy assumes that a supervisor on the state level will give the type of 
leadership and guidance that will improve the services rendered by the teachers 
in the light of well-founded and accepted objectives, such as the development 
of faithful and worthy American citizenship, ethical character, mastery of 
technical vocational skills, wise use of leisure time, proper physical and spiritual 
growth. 


To attain these ideals, it is necessary that the supervisor be enthusiastic 
and have the ability to fire others with the spark of enthusiasm. Also, the super- 
visor should be a good listener, patient, tactful, understanding, and should 
have a good sense of humor if all fear of the supervisor as a critic or ‘‘snooper- 
visor’ is to be dispelled and replaced with confidence, friendship, and whole- 
hearted acceptance as a member of the group. The supervisor who is able to 
render practical classroom assistance to the teacher is always in great demand. 


The philosophy of democratic leadership and guidance recognizes the worth 
of each member of the group and each member’s active participation and con- 
tribution to the total thinking, planning, and execution of the group’s formu- 
lated policies and plans. Because of the differences in individuals, the value of 
the individual contributions will vary, but each one’s suggestions and ideas 
are worthy of respect and consideration. The supervisor will encourage self- 
evaluation by both the group and each member of the group. 


At all times, the supervisor must be generous with praise and commenda- 
tions of any good work done by the teacher and very tactful and diplomatic in 
making suggestions. He must furnish them moral support and assist in de- 
veloping high group morale. He must be interested in their welfare, their 
personal comfort, their satisfaction. 


Stimulation of a desire for professional growth is one of the chief functions 
of a state supervisor. This may be accomplished by promoting interesting 
and worth-while workshops and conferences, by encouraging the reading of 
current books and periodicals on business education, by membership in the 
professional business-education organizations, and by attending local, state, 
a and national meetings of professional groups. As a means of encour- 
: ing the development of the over-all program and disseminating information 


ut business education, the supervisor will find it helpful to publish a peri- 
odie newsletter. 


A business-education supervisor who likes to work with young people and 
can stimulate them to want to 
do their best has an unequalled 


opportunity to make a valuable 
contribution by ssoomnee the 
organization of Future siness 
Leaders of America chapters and 


assisting in promoting and con- 
d f South Business Ed - 
ducting their state conventions. Sate Se. ifon: poeta hang ‘aio a tn 
State of pon Bann ny Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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So you want to build a filmstrip? Well, so 
did I — and still do. The trials and tribula- 
tions encountered in the production of a 
filmstrip are great. You may well question 
your sanity during its production. 

A great amount of time was consumed in 
the completion of the filmstrip, “The Busi- 
ness Letter.”* Many persons were involved 
in its construction. The incentive that drove 
the filmstrip through to its fina) completion 
was an agreement — an agreement to pre- 
sent a filmstrip to the Second Annual Audio- 
Visual Education Conference at San Diego 
State College, July 24-28, 1950. It was 
barely finished in time. 

THE FIRST ATTEMPT. In the fall of 1944, 
upon my return to Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
from New York University with a doctor’s 
thesis on audio-visual aids acquired, I 
planned with great enthusiasm to contribute 
something constructive to audio-visual aids 
for business education. A filmstrip on the 
business letter appeared to be just the thing. 
Fortunately for me, the college had recently 
employed Harry Standring to develop, 
among other things, audio-visual aids on 
the campus. 


First, an outline of the topics to be in- 
cluded had to be made and pictures had to 
be created to illustrate each of these topics. 
For an experienced teacher of typewriting 
and teaching methods, this did not seem too 
difficult a job. Picture descriptions for each 
teaching situation in the topical outline 
were prepared. Discussions with the typing 
teachers in the department brought out 
many ideas that were incorporated into the 
pictures. All this work called for considerable 
writing and rewriting. 


So You Want to Build a 
Filmstrip? So Did I 


by E. DANA GIBSON, SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Gibson outlines a plan that may be used to 
produce filmstrips for classroom use. He points out 
some of the difficulties involved in the production of 


a filmstrip. 


Finally, the day arrived when all the copy 
was ready for photographing. Mr. Standring 
made several test runs to determine the best 
range and camera settings and the filmstrip 
was photographed. At last the filmstrip was 
completed, or so we thought. 

We had a filmstrip but not a good filmstrip. 
For some reason the pictures were not up to 
the usual standards, so a reshooting was 
necessary. Before this was done, Mr. Stand- 
ring left the services of the school and the 
filmstrip was never completed. 

A catastrophe struck again. Somehow the 
pictures to be photographed were lost and 
most of them were never recovered. When I 
accepted the responsibility for producing a 
filmstrip five years later, having moved to 
San Diego State College in the meantime, 
it was necessary to start over again. 

THE SECOND ATTEMPT. In the second effort, 
as much use as possible was made of the 
original outline. It was thoroughly checked 
by Lynn Straub, Edna West, and Mrs. 
Evangeline LeBarron, typing and business 
English teachers in the department. Again, 
a series of pictures were constructed, one for 
each item in the outline, and checked by 
these teachers. A considerable amount of 
time was spent in checking the accuracy of 
the pictures. 

The revised pictures were typed in final 
form and sent to the photographers. The 
photographers were glad to see them, for 
they had been ready to do the work for at 
least two months. Why the delay? First, it 
took longer to get a compromise on what 
each picture should contain than had been 
anticipated. Then, typing the final drafts 
turned out to be a very slow process. Ac- 


*Fi) mstrips, slides, or pictures for “The Business Letter” can be purchased from Teaching Aids Exchange, Modesto, California. 
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curacy was vital. To check the teachability 
of the pictures, they were presented to a 
typing methods class. Changes were made 
and errors were corrected as a result of the 
students’ suggestions. Even when the copy 
was thought to be perfect, typing or in- 
formational errors were found several times 
just as the copy was to be taken to the 
photographer. I am sure changes could still 
be made, even now. 

THE script. While the pictures were being 
photographed, the script, to be read by the 
teacher or to be cut on a record, was written. 
One page of the script for “The Business 
Letter” is shown on page 6 (Illustration I). 
My ideas were carefully checked by the same 
group of teachers previously mentioned and 
as much time was spent in this manner as 
was spent in producing the original series of 
pictures. 

Basically, the filmstrip was complete. We 
had a filmstrip embodying the desired facts 
and a script explaining each frame of the 
filmstrip. However, to be of maximum value 
a teacher’s manual telling how the filmstrip 
should be used had to be prepared. 

THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. Audio-visual aids 
should be used according to certain definite 
principles. Many teachers are unfamiliar 
with these principles, or feel that they lack 
the time to apply them. Because of these 
factors, most audio-visual aids should be 
accompanied by a teacher’s manual or 
guide. A copy of one page of the manual 
produced for ““The Business Letter” is shown 
in Illustration II, on page 7. Notice that 
the filmstrip correlates with two type- 
writing textbooks and one business English 
textbook. These references enable a teacher 
to know just where to use the filmstrip, if 
they are using one of these textbooks. In 
addition, an outline of the content of the 
filmstrip is given. This outline is not sup- 
posed to take the place of a preview. The 
teacher must still acquaint himself with the 
aid by previ¢wing it. 

No aid is a substitute for teaching. A dis- 
cussion of the basic points to be looked for 
and correlation of these points with the 
class lesson must be accomplished. A sug- 
gested list of both pre- and post-discussion 
questions are given in the teacher’s manual. 
A short test is provided for additional moti- 
vation. Concepts basic to the understanding 
of the filmstrip are listed. Projects are 
provided for additional study as well as a 
list of references that the teacher may find 
valuable in strengthening her knowledge of 
the subject matter under consideration. 


GENERAL PRODUCTION STEPS. So far we have 
been studying the problems involved in 
roducing a specific filmstrip, ‘“The Business 
tter.” The basic production outline has 
been obscured by the many details given. 
So that interested teachers may have a 
clearer picture of the steps involved in the 
construction of any audio-visual material, 
each step will be explained in more detail. 


STEP 1— DETERMINE PURPOSE. First, the 
teacher must determine the purpose to be 
served by the production of the material. 
This purpose should arise from the needs of 
the classroom and should not be just a fig- 
ment of someone’s imagination. In general 
there are four purposes that can be satisfied 
by a production.' 


1. As an aid to instruction 

2. As a means of preserving documentary 
records 

$3. As a means of providing for school 
publications 


4. Asa means to promote public relations 


The first purpose, as an aid to instruction, 
will be the one most business teachers wil] 
have in mind. 

STEP 2—DETERMINE TYPE OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
arp. The second step involves the determina- 
tion of the type of audio-visual material to 
be constructed. Shall it be an audio aid, a 
visual aid, or an audio-visual aid? Shall it 
be a projected visual aid or a nonprojected 
aid? 

STEP 3— OUTLINE MAIN Topics. Let us as- 
sume that we need a filmstrip to illustrate 
“The Carriage Throw.” This will be a 
visual aid. With the purpose and the type of 
material determined, a list of the main 
topics involved must be prepared. After 
much thought and discussion, it may be 
decided that the following outline covers 
these topics: 

1. Set marginal stops at 10 and 75 (pica 

settings) 

2. Set the carriage at 65 

8. The students’ hands should be on the 

home row 


4. The students should type “Now is” 
5. The carriage is thrown 
6. The students type “the time” 


STEP 4 — OUTLINE PICTURES NECESSARY. 
After preparing the basic outline of topics, 
this outline must be analyzed to determine 
the pictures necessary to illustrate each 
topic properly. The picture outline for the 


‘Handbook for The Audio-Visual Program, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 1948, pp. 18-14. 
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THE BUSINESS LETTER 


Mechanical Makeup 


Part I 


This filmstrip has been produced at San Diego State College by the typing, 
secretarial, and business English teachers under the direction of Dr. E. Dana 
Gibson. 


The business letter consists of several distinctive features. For customary 
business correspondence, the letterhead is printed on 814" by 11” paper. Three 
styles of letters and three types of punctuation are most commonly used: block, 
semi- or modified-block, and indented styles of letter and open, mixed, and closed 
punctuation. The most frequently-used styles of type are pica or elite. 


The standard sheet of typing paper, 84” x 11”, must be broken down into hori- 
zontal and vertical lines before the typist can make the most efficient use of it. 
Vertically there are 6 lines to an inch on all standard typewriters. Since the 
paper is 11” long, 11 times 6 gives 66 vertical spaces on a sheet of paper. Hori- 
zontal spacing varies, depending upon whether the type is elite or pica. 


There are four major divisions to every standard letter: the date, the beginning, 
the body, and the ending. 


The date, combined with the printed letterhead on a letter, forms the heading 
of a letter. The inside address is composed of a three-line inside address and a 
salutation. The body of the letter contains the information about which the 
letter is being written. The ending includes the complimentary close, the typed 
signature, and the reference initials. 


Sometimes a firm does not have letterhead stationery. If plain paper is used, 
the date is written with the writer’s street address, city, and state to form the 
heading. The rest of the letter contains the same divisions as for a letter written 
on a printed letterhead. 


The current date is always used. On the first line of the inside address is the 
name of the person or persons to whom one is writing; on the second line, the 
street address; and on the third line, the city and state. The salutation is the 
writer’s way of saying “hello” and begins “Dear Mr., Miss, or Mrs.” to in- 
dividuals or “Gentlemen” to a company or corporation. The complimentary 
close is the “goodbye.” The complimentary close is expressed by such phrases 
as “Very truly yours, Cordially yours, Sincerely yours, etc.” The typed signa- 
ture, or the name of the dictator, is followed on one or two lines below by his 
initials and those of the typist. 


When a company does not have letterhead stationery, a letterhead may be 
typed. If this is done, center the firm name in caps, a minimum of two spaces 
from the top. Two spaces below the firm name center the street address in upper 
and lower-case letters, followed by the city and state typewritten in a similar 
manner. The date is usually centered two spaces below the address. The rest 
of the letter is single spaced with an extra line between major divisions. The 
inside address uses lines 1 through 3. Line 4 is a blank. The salutation is written 
on line 5 followed by a space for line 6. The body of the letter is single spaced 
but always double spaced between paragraphs. Line 16 is a space between the 
body and line 17, the complimentary close. Lines 18, 19, and 20 are spaces in 
which the signature of the writer will be written in ink. 
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. Title: The Business Letter, Its Mechani- 


Il. 


IV. 


TEACHING MANUAL 


Subj. Class: Typing 




















cal Makeup ’ Motion Picture 
Filmstrip xX 
Where Usable “ Sitent eden x 
A. 20th Century Typewriting (Complete ,,) Tim 
Course) by Crawford and Lessenberry, —_ 
p- 119. Reels Frames 52 








B. Typing for Business (Two-Year Course) by Blanchard and Smith, p. 24. 
C. Effective Business English (Third Edition) by Aurner, p. 145. 


Purposes 


A. To provide typing students with an overview of what constitutes a business 
letter or 


B. To provide typing students with a review of what constitutes a business 
letter, or 


C. To provide business English students with a common knowledge of what 
constitutes a business letter 


Content 
A. Part I, Business Letter Styles 


Size of and spaces on a sheet of typing paper 
Three styles of business letters and punctuation 
Parts of a business letter 

Spacing for a business letter 

Inverted style of letter 


Or wm £0 20 


B. Part II, The Standard Business Letter, Plus Extras 


6. Two-page letters 
7. Review of parts of a business letter 
8. Personalized business letter 
9. Placement of attention notice 
10. Placement of subject notice 
11. Titles of addressee and dictator 
12. Firm name or building address of addressee 
13. Firm name of dictator 
14. Enclosures 
15. Carbon copies to other addressees 


?) 


. Part ITI, Letter Placement 


16. Spaces in main divisions of a letter 

17. Letter placement formula 

18. Letter placement chart 

19. Letter placement practice problem and solution 
20.. Letter placement problems for solution 

21. Solutions to placement problems 


D. Part IV, Envelopes 
22. ‘Two common sizes of envelopes: Nos. 6 and 10 
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filmstrip, “The Carriage Throw,” might 
consist of the following items: 


1. Set marginal stops at 10 and 75. 


Pictures 1-2. Show marginal stop con- 
trols (two pictures to a frame) for the 
Remington, the Royal, the L. C. 
Smith, and the Underwood type- 
writers. 

Pictures 3-6. Show students how to set 
marginal stops for the Remington, 
the Royal, the L. C. Smith, and the 
Underwood typewriters. 

Pictures 7-8. Show students marginal 
settings for the pica machines at 10 
and 75 and the elite machines at 19 
and 84. 


2. Set carriage tabs at 65 or 74 as shown 
below. 
Pictures 9-12. 
Remington (elite) 74; 
Royal (pica) 65; 
Smith (elite) 74; 
Underwood (pica) 65. 


8. The students’ hands should be on the 
home row. 
Picture 13. Show a student’s hands on 
the home row of his machine 


4. The students type “Now is.” 

Picture 14. Show paper in typewriter 
with the words “Now is” typed on it, 
starting at the proper point for the 
kind of type used. Carriage at space 
point after typing “‘is.” 

5. The carriage is thrown. 

Picture 15. Show hand in the act of 
properly striking the carriage return 
lever. 

Picture 16. Show carriage returned 
about half way so that the carriage 
return lever is about parallel to the 
left side of the typewriter and the 
left hand is half-way back to the 
home row. 

Picture 17. Show carriage returned. 


6. Type the words “the time.” 

Picture 18. Show paper in machine with 
words “the time.” typed on it. 
Carriage positioned at space follow- 
ing the symbol “.” after the word 
“time.” 


These pictures should, of course, be 
checked and rechecked with other business 
teachers and the final revised list discussed 
with the person who is to film the pictures. 
Otherwise, some of the “shots” may prove 


impossible or impracticable. If possible, it 
would be well to have the final shooting list 
of pictures checked by an educational expert 
to determine if the best educational method 
has been used. 


STEP 5— WRITE THE SCRIPT. For most film- 
strips and motion pictures a script is neces- 
sary to provide the continuity for the sound. 
The sound may be only the teacher’s voice 
reading the script; a wire, tape, disc, record, 
or transcription-type recording; or an actual 
sound track printed on the film as for sound 
motion pictures. Whatever it is, the script 
contains the actual words to be spoken and 
the sound effects to accompany them. 

By writing the script before the pictures 
are photographed, any errors or changes 
that must be made can be accomplished 
before time, money, and effort have been 
spent in this process. The best of picture 
listings may have to give way to sound 
recording requirements. 

Writing the script may be a difficult prob- 
lem if more than one person is involved. 
With the picture outline agreed upon, one 
person should be designated to write the 
script and then the other members of the 
writing team should make necessary changes 
as a result of conferences. This will save 
time and energy in the long run. 


STEP 6 — PHOTOGRAPH THE PICTURES. If 
there is a technical expert in your school, or 
one is available to do the job, this step is 
fairly simple. It involves primarily the 
collaboration necessary to answer the ques- 
tions the person in charge may have. 


When the teacher or committee is expected 
to do his or its own photographing, the 
problem becomes much more difficult. It is 
not the purpose of this article to describe 
this photographing process. Let it be sug- 
gested that an expert be engaged, unless at 
least one member of the committee qualifies 
in this respect. 

STEP 7— PREPARE A TEACHING MANUAL. No 
audio-visual material can be satisfactorily 
used unless the when, where, and how are 
carefully thought out in advance. To do a 
good job in this regard, the teacher must 
have an outline of the facts to be included. 
Home-produced guides or manuals usually 
do not include picture illustrations of major 
facts, as do the better commercially-pre- 
pared manuals. However, manuals prepared 
by the teacher do have the advantage of 
being tied specifically to the teaching situa- 
tion for which they were produced. The 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Three Basie Rules of Teaching 


by J. K. KINCAID, PRESIDENT 
MILLER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


An address given at the Speeduriting 


Conference in Chicago. 


John Ruskin wrote: “Teaching is a 
painful, continual, and difficult 
work to be done by kindness, by 
watching, by warning, by precept, 
by praise, but — above all — by ex- 
ample.” 

Good teaching, like good work 
in any other profession, requires 
certain fundamentals to set the 
stage for the work that is to be 
done: Without these funda- 
mentals, the best teachers are 
seriously handicapped, if not sty- 
mied completely; therefore, let 
us consider basic prerequisites as 
Rule No. 1. 

AGoop scHooLt. To me, a good school is 
one that bears a favorable reputation at 
home, if equipped to do the job it promises 
to do, and offers a convenient and comforta- 
able workshop for the teachers and the 
students. 

A QUALIFIED TEACHER. A qualified teacher 
possesses educational qualifications that look 
good on paper and personal qualities that 
look good to the class. He is a sincere and 
willing worker who knows his subject, knows 
how to teach it, and is confident and enthu- 
siastic. He awakens minds, quickens spirits, 
and encourages ambition. 

NORMAL STUDENTS. No workman can do 
his best work without suitable material, 
and the finest material may be damaged by 
improper handling preceding its use. The 
success of our students, the success of our 
teachers, and the success of our schools may 
be jeopardized by the use of poor selling 
methods in securing enrollments, or by the 
lack of proper attention to the new student 
by the personnel who meet, greet, and serve 
the student before he is introduced to his 
teacher. A qualified teacher welcomes stu- 
dents of average, or less than average, 
ability. 

SUITABLE TEXT MATERIAL. No workman can 
do his best work without good and suitable 
tools. A yardstick may be an excellent 
measuring rod, but it will not serve as a 
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ruler to be used by accounting 
students. Instructional material 
should meet the needs of the stu- 
dents and each textbook should 
form an important part of a co- 
ordinated training program. 


A DEFINITE PLAN. The school 
should outline the students’ train- 
ing program step by step from 
student enrollment through grad- 
uation and placement. The teacher 
and the student need to know 
what to do, how to do it, when to 
do it, and why it must be done. A 
good plan, properly carried out, 
unifies efforts and leads to maxi- 
mum results. 

Procedures for the teacher may be called 
Rule No. 2. Let us assume a setting such as 
I have just described, and follow through a 
few steps in the teaching process. 

RECEPTION OF STUDENTS. At their first meet- 
ing, the teacher must win the favorable at- 
tention of the student or get off to a bad 
start in the teaching process. A prompt and 
courteous greeting from the teacher helps 
the student to feel that he is welcome and 
that he (the student) is important. Do not 
underestimate the value of making your 
student feel that he is important. Further- 
more, getting along well with others is de- 
pendent to a considerable extent upon 
making the other person feel important. 

The thought of starting in a strange school 
and of meeting a strange teacher often makes 
the new student nervous. Put him at ease 
immediately by a friendly greeting that 
convinces him that he has chosen the right 
school. 

SEATING THE STUDENT. Keep your student 
at ease by seating him without delay and 
without having to prepare a desk for his 
use. A seating plan should be made by the 
teacher before the student enters the class- 
room. 

SUPPLYING THE STUDENT. After the student 
is seated, excuse yourself by saying to him, 
“T’'ll get your supplies. It will take only a 















moment. I have them ready.” Then see 
that the student is not kept waiting for 
service. The student is king! Serve him 
promptly, courteously, and efficiently. 

PRESENTATION OF FIRST LESSON. After show- 
ing the student where to put his supplies 
that are not needed at the moment, explain 
to him why you like the textbook he is to 
use, and what he will gain from a study of 
this book. Brief comments like this help 
to keep the student convinced that he is in 
good hands. 

Each lesson presentation should be 
planned in advance and presented so clearly 
that the student understands what he is 
expected to do and how he should do it. 
Never assume that the student knows any- 
thing about the subject. Explain in detail, 
and then supervise the student’s work to 
see that he is doing what you wanted him 
to do in the way you wanted him to do it. 
Tell the student what to do with his papers 
after he has completed the assignment. A 
little extra care taken by the teacher at the 
beginning will save time and build confidence 
and good will on the part of the student. 
See that each lesson presentation is in har- 
mony with the plan given in the textbook. 
To teach according to a plan that is ma- 
terially different from your textbook pro- 
cedures is to invite confusion, loss of interest, 
and possible loss of the student. 

EXPLANATION OF BASIC RULES. Prepare a 
daily schedule for the beginning student. 
The student wants to know what he is 
expected to do each hour in the day. The 
rules and regulations of the school should 
be explained to each student. 

INTRODUCE THE STUDENT TO OTHERS. At an 
appropriate time before the students go to 
lunch, the teacher should introduce the new- 
comer to one or more students who will 
invite him to have lunch with them. If the 
student brings his lunch, explain to him 
where he may keep it until lunch time, where 
he may eat it, and what he should do with 
waste paper. Explain to the new student 
that he is expected to be back at his desk 
ready to begin the afternoon’s work at the 
end of the noon hour, “On time all the time” 
is a good habit to form. At the beginning 
of the afternoon session, again explain to 
the newcomer what he is to do, when he is 
to do it, and how he is to do it. Repetition 
is a basic element of good teaching. 

Right attitudes constitute Rule No. 38. 
To me, this third point is vital to the success 
of the student, the teacher, and the school. 
Let me suggest a few procedures that have 


been helpful to me. 
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SMILE WHETHER YOU FEEL LIKE IT OR NOT. 
A friendly smile, plus a helpful suggestion, 
is an entree into the student’s confidence 
that is almost second to none. After many 
years in the classroom, I still contend that 
a forced smile is worth more than a sincere 
grouch. Ella Wheeler Wilcox put it this way: 
“Though you suffer loss and sorrow 
Through the passing years, 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Even through your tears.” 


MAKE COURTESY AND PATIENCE A HABIT. 
A nervous student, like a nervous teacher, is 
quick to sense any lack of attention, impa- 
tience, or irritability on the part of those 
whose duty it is to lead and to direct him. 
Courtesy and patience will do much to 
prevent an undesirable student-teacher rela- 
tionship such as was pictured many years 
ago as follows: 
“TI do not like you, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this one thing I know full well, 

I do not like you, Doctor Fell.” 

MAINTAIN CONFIDENCE AND ENTHUSIASM. 
Know your school, know your training pro- 
grams, know your students, and do your 
part. Knowledge is the antidote of fear and 
confidence is born of knowledge. Enthusiasm 
is the spark that unites our efforts and brings 
results even beyond expectation. With 
confidence and enthusiasm at the controls, 
your students will say, “I can, I will, I did!” 
With fear and indifference in the lead, they 
will say, “I can’t, I won’t, I quit.” “Asa 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

LEAD YOUR STUDENTS. A good leader is 
considerate of the ones he leads, but he 
cannot be the leader and be “‘just one of the 
group.” The teacher’s responsibility and 
position give him different duties and set 
him apart from the group that he leads. 
Teachers should not forget the position they 
occupy; they should inspire the student and 
lead him to a successful completion of his 
training program, which is his steppingstone 
to a better position and a fuller life. Do 
your students look up to you or down upon 
you? 

In conclusion, may I remind you that good 
teaching is good selling, continuous selling; 
that good selling is good human relations; 
and that the maintenance of good human 
relations should not be left to chance. Good 
teaching bears about the same relation to the 
success of a school that the keystone does to 
the arch. The satisfaction a teacher gets 
from doing a good job more than compen- 
sates for the effort expended. 
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The group of associations that co-operated 
in this study represents thirteen manu- 
facturing concerns, two financial institutions, 
and one each from retail, wholesale, service, 
insurance, and social service organizations. 

The questionnaire used consisted of the 
following six sections: 

I. Duties Usually Given Beginning 
Office Employees and the Desired 
Occupational Efficiency 

II. Restrictions on the Types of Work 

Given to Beginning Office Employees 

Machines Used and Duties Per- 

formed by Employees Under Cate- 

gory of Positions 

IV. Employee Deficiencies in Personal 
Qualities and Abilities 

V. Initial-Employment Standards 

VI. Areas of Training and Proficiency 
Needed for Machine Operations 


ITI. 


DUTIES USUALLY GIVEN TO BEGINNING OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES. Table I, on page 12, shows in- 
formation concerning the duties usually 
given to beginning office employees and the 
desired occupational efficiency of the em- 
ployee. The table is divided into three 
sections: first, the specific duty; second, the 
number indicating the assignment to specific 
duty; and third, the desired proficiencies. 
The totals of sections two and three do not 
agree because employers did not correlate 
them but rather frequently indicated prefer- 
ence in two degrees of proficiency. 


An analysis of Table I reveals that there 
is a wide distribution and a high frequency of 
duties for beginning office employees. The 
machines most frequently used are the type- 
writer, the adding-listing machines, and the 
duplicating machines. 
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A Survey of Twenty 
Business Firms 


BY MRS. LAURA L. BROWN 
HYDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A questionnaire survey of a selected group of twenty member firms 
of the Office Management Association of Chicago was conducted to 
determine: (1) acceptable, current standards for work in offices, (2) 
the most important machine areas and the degrees of proficiency 
required, (3) the most apparent deficiencies in skills and personal 
qualities presently found in employees. 

findings of this survey. 


Mrs. Brown reports the 


In only a few cases the replies indicated 
that more than 50 per cent of the 20 partici- 
pating firms required high proficiency in 
these various machine areas. 

RESTRICTIONS ON TYPES OF WORK GIVEN TO 
BEGINNING EMPLOYEES. In reply to the ques- 
tion on the extent to which employers 
restrict beginning employees to general office 
work, 13 of the 20 firms indicated that they 
generally or frequently do restrict the work 
of beginners to general office activities. 

In reply to the question on the extent to 
which the firms employ stenographers and 
bookkeepers direct from high school, 16 of 
the 20 firms indicated that they rarely or 
never employ a beginner as a stenographer 
or a bookkeeper. The inference given was 
that, while the firms may employ beginners 
with these high-school trained skills, they 
assign these beginners to other office work 
or as trainees immediately out of high school 
rather than specifically as stenographers or 
bookkeepers. 

DUTIES PERFORMED BY EMPLOYEES UNDER 
CATEGORY OF PosITION. The next considera- 
tion was to determine the duties performed 
by employees under the category of eight 
different positions. This phase of the ques- 
tionnaire, shown in Table II on page 13, was 
divided into two sections: first, the use of 
machines; and second, the services per- 
formed on the machines. This table shows 
the extensive use of machines and the wide 
variety of similar duties performed in differ- 
ent positions. 

EMPLOYEE DEFICIENCIES IN PERSONAL QUALI- 
TIES AND ABILITIES. In order to determine the 
areas of greatest deficiency in the personal 
qualities and in the abilities of the em- 
ployees, the employers were requested to 
check definite deficiencies of their employees. 
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Duty 





Use adding-listing machine 





















































Use crank-driven machine 6 
Use key-driven machine 11 
Use billing machine | 9 
| 
Use bookkeeping machine | s 
Use duplicating machines | 44 
—— = 

Use typewriter | 20 
Transcribe from dictated records | 11 
Take shorthand dictation | 10 
Cut stencils and masters | 12 
alia | a 

Filing 
Alphabetic 17 
Subject | 9 
Geographic 8 

TN MES 

Keep stock records | 9 
Check invoices 1] 
Operate switchboard 8 
Use telephone 11 





Occupational Efficiency Desired 
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Table III, on page 14, presents the com- 
posite report of the twenty co-operating 
firms. 

Table III shows that spelling ranks first 
on the list as being most frequently indicated 
as a deficiency in employees. Accuracy 
follows close behind spelling, with attendance 
and punctuality and the assuming of respon- 
sibility next in order. Penmanship and 
vocabulary conclude the list of significant 
responses. 

INITIAL EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS. Initial 
employment standards for office employees 
was the next information requested of the 
twenty employers. 
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Typing speed required for straight-copy 
work as reported by 50 per cent of the firms 
was 50 words a minute. The range reported 
by all 20 participating firms was from 
40 words a minute to 70 words a minute as 
follows: $3 prefer 40 words a minute; 10 
prefer 50 words a minute; 3 prefer 60 
words a minute; and 1 prefers 70 words a 
minute. 

Typing speed for shorthand transcription 
was reported by 13 of the 20 co-operating 
firms with 46 per cent desiring 35 words a 
minute. The range reported by the thirteen 
firms was from 30 words a minute to 45 words 
a minute as follows: 3 prefer 30 words a 
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minute; 6 prefer 35 words a minute; 8 prefer 
40 words a minute; and 1 prefers 45 words a 
minute. 

Fourteen firms reported standards for 
speed of taking shorthand dictation with 
57 per cent indicating a preference for 100 
words a minute. The general range reported 
was from 80 to 120 words a minute as fol- 


lows: 4 prefer 80 words a minute; 8 prefer 
100 words a minute; and 2 prefer 120 words 
a minute. 

Transcription from dictated records is 
divided into two degrees of standards as 
reported by eleven firms, with 5 preferring 
one record an hour, while 6 prefer twice as 
much or two records an hour. 






































































































































Table Il 
Machine Use and Duties Machine Use and Duties Under Category of Position 
- F s | £ 
aE Sy a 5 r-| & 
MACHINE USED $s | 3 | 82/ 8 r 2 § A 
48/4/28) s]¢)] 8] g 5 
a< 6 S6 fx d Po a 
Addi ~ List , ns mashinws 
(10-key, full key) 16 18 8 1 18 bs} 6 
Addveseagueh a 5 8 
Bookkeeping machines 13 3 . 1 2 
Crank-driven calculators 
(Monroe, Marchant, Friden) 10 3 12 8 1 2 
Key-driven calculators 
(Burroughs, Comptometer) 3 1 16 1 5 
Duplicating machines aoa 3 8 + 
Switchboard re 2 1 11 1 
Transcription machine 1 12 7 
Typewriter ~ 3 ie D 7 2 10 18 10 20 20 
DUTIES 
Bookkeeping entries 14 10 4 8 1 
Trial balance 15 6 $ 4 
Invoices checked ae: 8 a 4 7 1 1l 
Checks written ra as i i 10 $3 3 2 
Stock-control ; Aen i 8 2 1 10 
Prepare payroll oe 8 Hi 6 6 5 
Order-credit oy ee .- ry 3 1 6 
Dictate or compose letters cs ee 8 1 4 5 2 uv 
Filing Pay 1 : ed 18 6 4 4 
Take dictation for typing oo a 20 20 
Type direct or draft copy a ‘| 1 2 6 1 17 14 
Cut stencils or masters oe ae ae 8 17 12 
Use telephone 13 14 5 7 9 18 12 17 
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TYPE AND EXTENT OF MACHINE TRAINING. 
In order to determine the type and extent of 
machine training most desirable for initial 
office work, the employers were requested to 


indicate their preferences. Responses indi- 
cate that, of the 20 firms replying, 12 prefer 
acquaintance-level training on many ma- 
chines while 5 did not consider this type of 
training advisable. 

Emphasis on speed and accuracy of addi- 
tion and multiplication on several machines 


was deemed advisable by 7 firms and not 
advisable by 2 firms. Extensive and inten- 
sive training on one machine was preferred 
by 8 firms and not preferred by 5 firms. 

The conclusion may be drawn from the 
reports on machine training that with train- 
ing on many machines the emphasis should 
be on speed and accuracy of addition and 
multiplication and that extensive and in- 
tensive training should be given on one of 
the machines. 


Table III 








Personal Qualities 


1. Accuracy 





_2. Adaptability 





3. Assuming responsibility 





4. Attendance and punctuality _ 





5. Cheerfulness, enthusiasm 





6. Courtesy 








Dependability 
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8. Following instructions 





9. Loyalty, sincerity 





10. Orderliness, neatness 





11. Patience, perseverance 





12. Personal appearance 





13. Recognition of authority 


14. Self-confidence 








15. Tact, diplomacy 


Number Checking 











Abilities 


1. English: Reading __ 
Spelling 


Vocabulary 








Arithmetic fundamentals 
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. Penmanship 





. Typing and shorthand _ 








+ 
5. Bookkeeping, accounting 
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. Business procedures 





Number Checking 
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A Class Project 


Because I enjoy trying new procedures and 
materials, I presented the idea of writing a 
secretarial manual to the group of girls in 
my secretarial] training class. I explained to 
the class that such a project would give 
students experience in collecting useful 
material from various references, provide an 
opportunity to learn different points of 
view, tend to assure more interesting class 
discussions, and give practice in assembling 
the essential information in a booklet that 
would be useful to prospective secretaries. 
The girls were enthusiastic about the idea. 


At the beginning of the semester the 
various duties and responsibilities of a 
secretary were briefly outlined so that 
students would get a picture of the volume 
of information that might be included in the 
manual. I must add that I had a very 
promising group of potential secretaries in 
the class, and I felt sure that they would 
do a commendable piece of work on such 
an experiment if they were interested in 
doing it. 

A topic that always provokes interest with 
high school seniors is personality develop- 
ment, and that, naturally, was the first unit 
in the semester’s course. A library of secre- 
tarial references available in our high school 
and suitable magazines were placed in our 
classroom. The class read the material and 
made notes pertaining to the various per- 
sonal qualities that were suggested for 
efficient secretarial work. Speakers from 
business offices and field trips in the com- 
munity brought additional valuable informa- 
tion to the class. 


As a result of class discussions, a list of 
personal qualities was prepared for further 
study. To make the project very practical 
and useful not only to prospective secre- 
taries but to high school seniors as well, 
each personal quality was studied from two 
viewpoints: the school and the office. The 
class decided to write the personal qualities 
in check list form and to make each item as 
concrete as possible; in this way, the list 
would serve as a definite and practical aid 
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Seeretary’s Manual — 


by INEZ AHLERING 
FRANCIS JOSEPH REITZ HIGH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


and would indicate goals worthy of attain- 
ment. 

A limited time was allowed to study a 
selected quality and to prepare the check 
list for it, and then there was a class dis- 
cussion based on the material each girl had 
prepared. Emphasis in class was placed upon 
self-improvement in order to make the course 
a very useful one for every girl. 

Since we had agreed at the beginning of 
the course that a secretarial manual would 
be helpful and that it would be interesting 
to write one of our own, the class decided to 
consolidate, by topics, the material collected 
by the entire class. In the first unit, which 
dealt with personality development, many 
personal qualities were presented and dis- 
cussed. More qualities were listed than 
there were girls in the class, so our first step 
was one of combining material on the basis 
of class enrollment, thus giving each girl one 
topic to organize and to write. 

Every student in the class selected the 
topic that she wished to organize and then 
she was given the material on the topic that 
the other members of the class had collected 
and had already prepared in check list form. 
It was a big job and an excellent experience 
in organization, for every girl had at least 
fourteen long lists of practical applications 
pertaining to each quality — some girls had 
many pages because of the combinations of 
various qualities. 

Because all copies would have to appear in 
identical grammatical construction, a class 
decision was made relative to the final form 
in which the material was to be written. 
For each girl there was the problem of listing 
each of the various suggestions presented, 
making combinations whenever necessary, 
avoiding duplication, and writing the mate- 
rial in the form suggested. The problems of 
organization and editing and the importance 
and responsibility of co-operating in a single 
project were valuable learning experiences. 

Qualities that were selected for the 
personal improvement unit were titled as 
follows: 
























Miss Perfect Secretary 


Is an Example of Appropriate Dress and 
Good Grooming 

Is Accurate 

Is Adaptable 

Is Ambitious 

Is Co-operative 

Is Dependable 

Is Efficient 

Has Executive Ability 

Has Initiative 

Is Intelligent 

Uses Good Judgment 

Has a Pleasing Personality 

Has a Pleasant Voice, Uses Good English, 
and Expresses Her Thoughts Well 

Is Poised 


A similar procedure for study, discussion, 
preparation of material, and organization 
and editing for the manual was used for the 
other units which included: 


Miss Perfect Secretary 
Knows How to Use the Telephone 
Knows How to Use the Telephone Direc- 
tory 
Knows How to File 
Knows How to Use Reference Books 
Is an Efficient Receptionist 


Time did not permit a thorough discussion 
of other topics such as business correspond- 
ence, telegraphic service, and office machines 
that are ordinarily included in a secretary’s 
manual and the careful preparation of the 
material for such units. How to find a job 
and hold it were discussed, but not included 
in the manual because the pamphlet “So 
You Want a Job”! was available for dis- 
tribution to class members. 

The material written by the class was 
duplicated and each girl was given a copy 
of the manual that she helped to write. The 
girls were proud of their office manual, and 
I am proud not only of the manual but of 
the girls who did the work. The whole 
semester’s course was one of interested plan- 
ning, delightful class discussion, and vital 
participation by the students. I recommend 
the plan to any teacher of secretarial train- 
ing. 

That the class enjoyed the project is 
shown by the following comments written 
by students at the close of the semester. 
(Statements are the actual words of different 
students in the class.) 


1. I have learned how to organize my 
work better through some of the 


'Leaflet prepared by Business Leaders’ Club, Reitz High School. 
Inez Ablering and Marion Hemmer, club sponsors. 
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lessons we have had in this course. 

(Similar statement made by another 

student.) 

This class taught us that school is very 

important — more so than most of us 

realize. 

3. The things we learned would never be 
taught to us in other classes — we 
would have to find out by experience. 

4. It showed me how to go about getting 
information on certain subjects. 

5. The course made us do a lot of think- 
ing for ourselves, and it gave us good 
experience in organizing work. 

6. It helped us to improve ourselves. 

7. It would be nice to have two semesters 
in secretarial training, because there 
are so many things we did not have 
time to discuss thoroughly. 

8. I surely think we did not waste our 
time. I don’t see how much more 
could be covered in one semester. 

9. I realize that nothing is perfect, but 
I think our course was nearly perfect. 

10. I learned how important it was to 

organize things before rushing into 
them. I liked the organizing jobs we 
had to do. 

11. Everyone worked together to get the 

job done, and it was interesting. 
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So You Want to Build a Filmstrip? 
(Continued from page 8) 
outline for the manual used for the filmstrip 
“The Business Letter” was as follows: 
1. Title 
. Where Usable (Text and page) 
. Purposes 
. Content (In reasonable detail) 
. Pre-discussion Questions 
. Post-discussion Questions 
Tests 
. Concepts 
9. Projects 
10. References 
If these steps are followed, with the 
variations necessary to adapt to the type of 
aid used, the teacher should have a minimum 
of difficulty in producing usable audio- 
visual classroom material. The teacher will 
use the materials, be proud of them, and add 
interest to the class. The preparation of 
effective visual aids by the teacher will add 
prestige to the business department and the 
school. 
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. Harman Honored by Kentucky Teachers 


The Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with 
the Kentucky Education 
Association, held a 
luncheon meeting in the 
Oak Room of the Seel- 
bach Hotel in Louisville 
on April 17, 1952. Willa- 
dene Rominger, Belfrey 
High School, Belfrey, 
presided. In behalf of 
the Association, Fred 
Gingles, Murray State 
College, Murray, pre- 
sented a certificate of 
honor to Dr. J. L. Har- 
man, Sr., Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, for his outstanding 
work in the field of business education. 
Dr. Harman began teaching at Bowling 
Green Business University in 1893 and today 
he is still there as a teacher and still loves 
his work. In addition to his business educa- 
tion work, Dr. Harman for years has been 
active in community affairs of Bowling 
Green. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. John L. Rowe, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, who gave a 
demonstration on the teaching of type- 
writing. 

The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion for the coming year are: president, 
Vernon Anderson, Murray State College, 
Murray; vice-president, Mrs. Hilda Wasson, 
Morganfield High School, Morganfield; sec- 
retary, Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High 
School, Frankfort; treasurer, Thomas 
Hogancamp, Murray State College; board 
members — Mrs. Esther Runyon, Bards- 


J. L. Harman 
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town High School, Bardstown; John W. 
Tabb, Ahrens Trade High School, Louisville; 
Willadene Rominger, Belfrey High School; 
Mrs. Cecil Boyers, Owensboro High School, 
Owensboro; Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Philadelphia Appoints New Supervisors 


The Philadelphia Board of Education has 
announced the appointment of three new 
supervisors in the field of business education. 
The new supervisors-are: Arthur Hertzfeld, 
formerly of South Philadelphia Boys High 
School; Fred Kane, formerly of Lincoln High 
School; and F. Howard Strouse, formerly of 
Gratz High School. 

Under the leadership of Wesley E. Scott, 
director of commercial and distributive edu- 
cation, including school-work programs, 
Mr. Hertzfeld will supervise secretarial 
studies; Mr. Kane, junior business and 
clerical training; and F. Howard Strouse, 
bookkeeping and related subjects. 


Doctorates at Columbia University 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner has announced 
the following persons who have recently 
received their degrees of Doctor of Educa- 
tion from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City: Louis Nanassy, 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey — ‘“‘Education for Business-Economic 
Concepts in Elementary Schools”; William 
G. Savage, University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Michigan — “A Study of the Adaptation of 
the Comic Strip for Selected Areas in Busi- 
ness Education”; Marian Collins, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, New York — 
“Methods of Teaching Office Practice.” 
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Do you want 
_ to teach real 
filing at low 








By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING provides realistic materia at a reasonable price. It consists of a textbook and 
a practice outfit providing work for twenty, thirty, or forty hours of instruction, depending upon 
the number of jobs completed. Supplies consist of filing cards, cross reference cards, guide 
cards, gummed labels, folders with printed captions, and correspondence required in filing. 
The ten filing jobs are as follows: (1) Card Filing; (2) Card Filing with Cross Reference; (3) Addi- 
tional Practice in Card Filing; (4) Alphabetic Correspondence Filing; (5) Triple Check Auto- 
matic Filing; (6) Numeric Correspondence Filing; (7) Subject Filing Practice; (8) Decimal, 
Duplex-Numeric, Duplex-Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric Codes; (9) Geographic Filing Prac- 
tice; (10) Russell-Soundex Coding Practice. 


BUSINESS FILING is easy to teach. Furthermore, there is an answer sheet with each job for 
the student to fill out for easy checking. 





South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Lomax Elected U.B.E.A. President 


Paul S. Lomax, chair- 
man of the Department 
of Business Education, 
New York University, 
New York City, was 
elected president of the 
United Business Educa- 
tion Association, an 
N.E.A. department, at 
the annual meeting in 
Denver, Colorado. Dr. 
Lomax has served on the 
Executive Board of the 
association for three 
years and as vice-presi- 





oath ie Been dent since 1951. He is 
ieee also chairman of the 
U.B.E.A.-NOMA Committee on Business 


Entrance Tests. 

Lloyd V. Douglas, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, was named 
vice-president. Dr. Douglas is a member of 
the U.B.E.A.’s National Council represent- 
ing the Central District. Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, was elected 
treasurer. Dr. Yerian represents the Western 
District. 

National Council members elected by mail 
ballot for three-year terms include: Eastern 
District, Estelle S. Phillips, supervisor of 
business education, District of Columbia 
Schools, Washington, D. C.; Southern Dis- 
trict, Gladys Peck, supervisor of business 
education, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Central District, 
Ray L. Rupple, Waukesha High School, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin; Mountain-Plains Dis- 
trict, Earl G. Nicks, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; Western District, Phillip 
B. Ashworth, assistant supervisor of business 
education, San Diego, California. 


The officers of the U.B.E.A. divisions are: 


U.B.E.A. Research Foundation — presi- 
dent, Herman G. Enterline, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; vice-president, Clyde 
I. Blanchard, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; secretary, Dorothy Veon, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College; editor, 
Viola DuFrain, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 

U.B.E.A. Administrators Division — presi- 
dent, Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; vice-president, Verner L. Dot- 
son, supervisor of business education, Seattle, 
Washington; secretary, Theodore Yerian, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; editor, 
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Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State College, 
Greeley. 

National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions — president, John M. 
Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
vice-president, Russell J. Hosler, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; secretary, Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg; editor, E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 

United States Chapter, International Society 


for Business Education — president, Ham- 


den L. Forkner, Columbia University, New 
York City; vice-president, Dorothy Veon, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College; 
secretary, William Sakson, Hunter College, 
New York City. 
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Baldwin Awarded Doctorate 


The degree of Doctor 
of Education was 
awarded to Woodrow W. 
Baldwin by the Graduate 
Division of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los 
Angeles, during the 
spring commencement, 
June 21, 1952. The title 
of his dissertation was 
“The History of Short- 
hand Instruction in 
Schools of the United 
States.” 

Dr. Baldwin received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, and his Master’s degree 
from the University of California, Los An- 
geles. For the past three years, Dr. Baldwin 
has been on the staff of the Business Edu- 
cation Department at U.C.L.A. 

Dr. Baldwin is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations, including Phi Delta 
Kappa, Beta Gamma Sigma, Pi Omega Pi, 
Gamma Rho Tau, American Business Writ- 
ing Association, National Society for the 
Study of Communications, United Business 
Education Association, Western Business 
Education Association, and California Busi- 
ness Education Association. 














Dr. Baldwin 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING is available for special short final review 
courses that will prepare students for taking civil service 
examinations or taking jobs in business. 
List Price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 2 San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
































































At a conference on 
business education held 
at Tulsa University, Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma, on June 
14, Miss Linnie B. Wil- 
son was the honored 
guest at the luncheon 
program. 

The honor bestowed 
upon Miss Wilson was a 
surprise to her. She was 
presented with a book 
entitled The Prophet by 
her former fellow teachers 
through Edith E. White, 
supervisor of business 
education. The inscrip- 
tion in the book was as follows: 

“During Miss Wilson’s years of service in 
Central High School, she was a pillar of 
strength to students and to fellow faculty mem- 
bers. Hers was an influence for all that is 
good and fine and worth while in the lives of 
young people. Subject matter was important 
to her, but always paramount in her teaching 
were the moral and spiritual values so neces- 
sary for a happy, healthy citizenship. 































































Linnie B. Wilson 











More than four hundred students, 
teachers, and merchants, representing thirty 
towns and high schools of the state of 
Pennsylvania, assembled at the Reading 
High School, Reading, Pennsylvania, on 
March 24 for the first annual meeting of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of Pennsy]l- 
vania. An all-day program featured speakers 
from various stores and trade associations, 
and included an afternoon of tours of the 
local industries. The meeting was climaxed 
in the evening with a banquet in the ball- 
room of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. At 
this time citations for contributions to the 
progress of distributive education were 
awarded to Bishop Brown, director of the 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and to A. L. Jones, 
assistant to the vice-president of Sears 
Roebuck and Company and director of the 
Sears Foundation. The citations were 
awarded by Samuel W. Caplan, state super- 
visor of distributive education. 


The success of the meeting can be at- 
tributed to the efforts of Adam Brucher, Jr., 
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Linnie B. Wilson Is Honored 


“It is given to few of us to have a dream of 
service to our fellow workers and see that 
dream come true, but Miss Wilson’s vision 
became a reality. She was the dreamer, the 
architect, and the builder of the Tulsa Teachers 
Credit Union. She is now the manager of this 
active institution of far-reaching benefits to the 
entire public school system, the University of 
Tulsa, and the Tulsa County teachers.” 


Since the retirement of Miss Wilson she 
has been managing the Teachers Credit 
Union of Tulsa. 

C. I. Blackwood, president, Blackwood 
College, Oklahoma City, was the luncheon 
speaker. Other persons who appeared on the 
program during the one-day session were as 
follows: Paul J. Graber, head, Department 
of Accounting, University of Tulsa; Corrine 
Childs, secrétary, Oklahoma Society of 
C.P.A.’s; Porter Larson, partner, Haskins & 
Sells, Tulsa; Jack A. Kaufman, principal, 
Senior High School, Tahlequah; Robert M. 
Kite, Central High School, Tulsa; W. Har- 
mon Wilson, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati; Dorothy Travis, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
Ralph Burcham, Central High School. 


First Pennsylvania D.E. Convention 


head of the Business Education Department 
and supervisor of distributive education at 
Reading High School, and his colleague, 
William V. Rottonari, teacher-co-ordinator 
of distributive education at Reading High 
School. 

Greetings were extended by Dr. Thomas 
H. Ford, superintendent, Reading Public 
Schools, and Earl A. Master, principal of 
Reading High School. Speakers at the morn- 
ing session included: Leo S. Hubbard, 
managing director, Pomeroy’s, Reading; 
Loyal D. Odhner, managing director, Penn- 
sylvania Chain Store Council; and Mrs. 
Bertha Bradford, assistant to the personnel 
director, The Blue Store, Philadelphia. 

The Reading High School a cappella choir 
entertained, and a skit, “Good Grooming,” 
was given by the McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, under the direction of Kathryn 
Clark, teacher-coordinator of distributive 
education. There was also a demonstration, 
“Dr. D. E.,” given by the William Penn 
High School of York, under the direction of 


Galen Jones, teacher-coordinator. 
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Dr. Franklin F. Moore, president of Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced the appointment of a fifteen-man 
Development Committee charged with the 
responsibility of planning a long-range 
program of expansion for the college. The 
chairman of the committee, which is made 
up of faculty and administrative members, 
will be Professor George A. Tapper, present 
head of the college’s history and political 
science department. He assumed full-time 
duties on June 1. 


Rider College Expansion Program 


“A primary area of consideration for this 
committee,” declared Dr. Moore, “will be 
the integration of the college’s educational 
offerings with the demands of local and 
state-wide industry.” 

Professor Tapper’s specific duties will be 
to co-ordinate the committee’s work with 
the college’s various publics. He received 
his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from 
the University of Pennsylvania and served 
as an army major in the Pacific Theater 
during World War IT. 








Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, was elected president 
of the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, which held its fifty-fifth annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Statler in Boston 
Massachusetts, from April 9 to 12. Dr. 
Reynolds has been an outstanding leader. 

The convention in Boston, under the 
direction of Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical 
School, Boston, was considered very suc- 
cessful by those attending. Among the 
many features of the convention were sec- 
tional meetings which developed the theme, 
“Business Education for Life Adjustment.” 
The other newly elected officers are: vice- 








School, Boston. 


Polishook, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
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Bernard A. Shilt, Board of Education, Buffalo; president, Helen Reynolds, New York 
treasurer, Pernin H. Q. Taylor, The Taylor School, Philadelphia; past president, Rufus Stickney, Boston Clerical 


Standing, left to right: Theodore N. LaMonte, New York Public Schools, New York Ci 
Auburn Maine School of Commerce, Auburn, Maine; John L. Rowe, Teachers College, 
York City; Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler Joint High School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; program director, William M. 


Reynolds to Lead E.B.T.A. 


president, T. Orval W. Fowler, Ontario 
Department of Education, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, Board 
of Education, Buffalo, New York; treasurer, 
Pernin H. Q. Taylor, The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia; program director, William M. 
Polishook, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

The picture below shows the present 
officers and board members of E.B.T.A. 
T. Orval W. Fowler, vice-president of the 
Association, was absent when the picture 
was taken. 

The 1953 convention of the Association 
will be held in Hotel Statler, New York 
City, on April 1-4. 





Seated, left to right: A. Raymond Jackson, Goldey Beacom School of Business, Wilmington, Delaware; secretary, 


niversity, New York City; 


ty; Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, 
lumbia University, New 
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Gregg College Now Division of 
Northwestern 


Effective June 1, 1952, Gregg College, 
Chicago, became the Gregg Division of the 
School of Commerce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago Campus. Announcement 
of its transfer to the university as a gift from 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, owner of 
the college, was made on April 9 in cere- 
monies participated in by Dr. J. Roscoe 
Miller, president of the university, and 
Curtis G. Benjamin, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Gregg College was established in 1896 by 
John Robert Gregg, inventor of Gregg short- 
hand. One of the major purposes of the col- 
lege was to train teachers of Gregg short- 
hand — a vital need during the early history 
of the system. In addition to training 
teachers, the college has trained thousands 
of young men and women for successful 
careers in business. 

Both day and evening classes in secretarial 
science and shorthand reporting will be 
offered, an expansion of the programs now 
being given by the university. Special sum- 
mer courses for business teachers will also 
be a part of the new Gregg Division’s pro- 
grams. These programs will be offered lead- 
ing toward certificates or diplomas in (1) 
intensive one-year college secretarial, (2) 
two-year executive secretarial, and (3) two- 
year shorthand reporting program. It was 
announced that credits earned in these pro- 
grams may also be applied toward a uni- 
versity degree. 


Arkansas Teachers Meet 


The business education section of the 
Arkansas Education Association met in the 
library of the Court House at Little Rock on 
March 28. Herbert Madaus, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, president of the 
section, presided. 

Clyde Blanchard of the University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, spoke on “The 
Teaching of Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand.” At the end of his lecture an open dis- 
cussion followed. 

During the business meeting a motion was 
made by Roy Weedin of Arkansas Poly- 
technic College, Russellville, that the sec- 
retary write to the Dean of Admissions at the 
University of Arkansas, indicating that the 
business teachers of Arkansas ask the au- 
thorities at the university to consider a 
workshop, granting graduate credit, to be 
held at the university with the suggestion 
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that the outcome of this workshop be the 
production of a business education hand- 
book. Charles Foote of Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Conway, seconded the 
motion. Much discussion was given to this 
motion and it was passed unanimously. The 
business teachers also recommended to the 
University of Arkansas Board that the uni- 
versity consider the offering of a graduate 
degree in business education. 

The election of officers followed. The 
newly elected officers are: president, Alvin 
Dickinson, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville; vice-president, Mary Alice Elam, High 
School, Yellville; secretary, Marjorie Wins- 
low, Hlenderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia; treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Powell, 
High School, North Little Rock. The fol- 
lowing were appointed as members of the 
Executive Board: District 2— Mrs. J. E. 
Johnson, Little Rock; District 3— Mrs. 
Brown Culp, Eldorado; District 4 — Roy 
Weedin, Russellville. 


Frances R. Botsford Retires 


Frances R. Botsford, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, retired at the end 
of the spring quarter, 1952. Miss Botsford 
is retiring in order to pursue interests and 
hobbies that must necessarily be curtailed 
by a busy, progressive teacher. 

Miss Botsford received her Bachelor's 
degree from the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, and her Master’s degree from the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. She also 
spent some time in Gregg College, Chicago. 
At the University of Iowa she was elected to 
membership in Pi Omega Pi and Pi Lambda 
Theta, national honorary fraternities. 


Philadelphia Business Teachers Meet 


The annual banquet of the Philadelphia 
Business Teachers Association was held on 
Thursday evening, May 22, at McCallister’s. 
Approximately 135 teachers and guests 
attended. 

The speaker of the evening was Ar- 
thur C. Kaufmann, executive head of Gimbel 
Brothers, who gave an inspiring address on 
his five European visits and the present 
economic situation in Europe. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Evelyn L. Duncan, Bok  Vocational- 
Technical School; vice-president, Mark H. 
Quay, Gratz High School; secretary, Elsie B. 
Bekel, Gratz High School; treasurer, Carol J. 
Street, Kensington High School. 
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“Organization Toward Better Business 
Education” was the theme of the first 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Con- 
vention, which was held on the campus of 
the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 
on June 26-28. Approximately four hundred 
business teachers from all over the United 
States attended. On both Friday and Satur- 
day there were excellent sectional meetings 
led by outstanding business educators in the 
fields of typewriting, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, distributive education, office practice, 
and general business. 

The fellowship banquet, opening the con- 
vention, was highlighted by the inspirational 
address of Clyde I. Blanchard of the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. The 


New Mountain-Plains Association 


title of his address was “The Mountain 
Peaks of Our Profession.” 

On Friday afternoon, at the business meet- 
ing, this area was officially organized as an 
affiliate of the United Business Education 
Association, and is to be known as the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Region 
of the U.B.E.A. 

It was also decided that the 1953 Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Convention 
would be held at the Y.M.C.A. Camp at 
Estes Park, Colorado, on June 18, 19, and 
20. Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, was ap- 
pointed general chairman. 

The officers of the new association are 
shown in the picture below: 














Left to Right: secretary, Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota, Vermillion; vice- 


sity of 








ent, Earl G. Nicks, Univer- 


mver, Denver, Colorado; president, E. C. McGill, Emporia State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; 


treasurer, Vernon V. Payne, New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico. 











Western Michigan Offers New Degrees 


Dr. Arnold Schneider, Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, has announced that 
two new degrees will be offered. 

First, the state board of education, gov- 
erning body for the institution, has granted 
Western Michigan College permission to 
award the degree of Bachelor of Business 
Administration, with work towards the de- 
gree to be started in September, 1952. It 
will first be awarded to graduates of Feb- 
ruary, 1958, who already have completed 


September, 1952 


most of the requirements for the new degree. 
Previously Western has granted the Bache- 
lor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree to 
those students completing the business edu- 
cation and business administration courses. 

Secondly, beginning in September, 1952, 
Western Michigan College will offer instruc- 
tion on the graduate level in business educa- 
tion, leading to the granting of a Master of 
Arts degree to successful candidates on the 
campus. 






































OT too much to expect 


.-e- the best of the old 
- with the best of the new 


20th CENTURY 
YPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 





fefwhen 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is revised, you have a right to expect the 


find nothing less than the best. A great many man-hours of work have gone into 
hdfoduction of a new book with new materials that have been thoroughly tried out. 
N@e proud to offer you this sensational new book. 


n @new sixth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING you will recognize several 
of ir old familiar techniques that have proved so successful that all teachers want to 
et@them, but there are hundreds of new features and refinements. In the develop- 
ne@! skills, you will be impressed with the new techniques built around three levels 
of fattice: (1) The exploration level, which is the reaching out level; (2) the skill build- 
ngmvel, which is the leveling off or consolidation level; and (3) the control level, 
whiffis reaching for perfection and accuracy. All production units are real production 


inijfPecause they emphasize the development of production skills with the measure- 
ner # production. 
{oumg!! be enthusiastic when you examine ‘this new book for use in your own classes. 


SHUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


yi i nati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Shilo 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Cont futtoct 











Dr. Fred Cook Receives Appointment 


Fred S. Cook, who 
obtained the degree of 
Ph.D. in business educa- 
tion at the University of 
Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed head of the De- 
partment of Secretarial 
Training and Business 
Education at Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Dr. Cook graduated 
from Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Ada, and ob- 
tained his M.A. degree 
from the University of 
Michigan. He has taught 
at Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity and the University of Michigan. In 
addition, he has had business experience 
and served in the Army during the war. 

Dr. Cook announces that the program at 
Coe College will be expanded in both sec- 
retarial training and business education. 














Fred Cook 


Dr. Hicks Named D.P.E. Executive Secretary 

Dr. Charles B. Hicks, assistant professor, 
Department of Business Organization, Col- 
lege of Commerce, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, has been named executive secre- 
tary of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education. 
Dr. Hicks received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo; his Master’s degree from Columbia 
University, New York City; and his Doctor’s 
degree from the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Dr. Hicks brings to Delta Pi 
Epsilon a background of business experience 
as well as teaching experience. 

Dr. Hicks has been active in the American 
Business Writers Association and the Insti- 
tute for Certifying Secretaries. He is 
associate editor of the Office Standards 
section of the U.B.E.A. Forum, is on the 
education and research committee of the 
National Office Management Association, 
and is an honorary member of the National 
Secretaries Association. He was awarded 
the Delta Pi Epsilon award for significant 
research in 1949. 

Dr. Hicks has been a member of the 
faculty at Ohio State University since 1949. 
He is in charge of the secretarial and office 
management programs. He has contributed 
many articles to business education maga- 
zines and is coauthor of a college textbook. 
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Heimer! Completes Doctorate 


In August of 1952, Ramon P. Heimer] 
received his Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In September he will 
take up his duties as assistant professor of 
education at Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Dr. Heimer! received his M.A. degree from 
the University of Minnesota. For the past 
three years he has been teaching at that 
university. He is a graduate of State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, and 
since 1938 has been teaching in the high 
schools of Minnesota except for three years 
while he served in the Navy. 

Dr. Heimerl’s dissertation was on the sub- 
ject, “The Status of Business Education in 
the State of Minnesota.” 


Margaret Ely Appointed Head 


Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, 
Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia, has been named 
head of the Department 
of Secretarial Studies. 

After attending Smith 
College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Ely 
taught herself shorthand 
and typewriting and 
served as a stenographer 
in her father’s business. 
She then taught business 
education in high school 
for four years, after which time she accepted 
a position as supervisor of commercial 
teachers at Carnegie Tech. Mrs. Ely served 
as assistant head of the Secretarial Depart- 
ment until her recent promotion. 











Mrs. M. H. Ely 


Robert Bell Receives Doctorate 


Robert P. Bell of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, completed his 
work for the degree of Doctor of Education 
in the School of Business, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, in August, 1952. 

The title of his doctoral thesis was ““The 
Relationship Between the Problems En- 
countered by Selected Beginning Business 
Teachers and the Learning Experiences 
Provided in Their Professional Education 
Courses.” 
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Meehan to Lead New York Teachers 


Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter College, 
New York City, has been elected president 
of the Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity for 
the coming school year. 

Other newly elected officers are: first vice- 
president, Harold Baron, Lafayette High 
School; second vice-president, Charles H. 
Forrest, Drake Schools; treasurer, Sydney 
Klevorick, Central Commercial High School; 
members at large, Seymour S. Leff, Tilden 
High School; Florence J. McGill, Maxwell 
High School. 


CETL NRETS IE aR iA CS 
Foster W. Loso 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. 
Foster W. Loso, age 49 years, on Sunday, 
May 4. Dr. Loso was principal of Grover 
Cleveland High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. Tle was a leader in the field of busi- 
ness education and was coauthor of text- 
hooks in the field of clerical and office prac- 
lice. 

Dr. Loso taught in the public schools of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. He taught in the 
elementary school, the junior high school, 
the senior high school, and the night school. 
Before accepting his position as principal 
of Grover Cleveland High School, Dr. Loso 
was principal of the night high school, 
director of business education, and super- 
visor of handwriting in the city of Elizabeth. 

In addition to being a member of local, 
state, and national professional associations, 
he was a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Delta Pi Epsilon. 
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Miss Schuette Retires 


Amanda Schuette, supervisor of business 
education of the Green Bay Public Schools, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, retired at the close 
of the spring term of 1952. 

Miss Schuette taught commercial subjects 
and served as supervisor in the Green Bay 
High Schools for a total of forty-four years. 
She studied at Gregg College, Whitewater 
State Teachers College, University of Wis- 
consin, and the University of Chicago. 
During her tenure she pioneered in the 
introduction of salesmanship courses in the 
Green Bay Schools. 

Miss Schuette has been active in profes- 
sional affairs in business education through- 
out the country and has been a leader in 
her own state. Her many friends will wish 
her well in retirement. 


September, 1952 


Dr. Fries Goes to U.S.C. 


Effective September, 
1952, Dr. Albert C. Fries 
was appointed to head 
the Secretarial Adminis- 
tration Department in 
the School of Commerce 
and the Business Edu- 
cation Department in the 
School of Education of 








the University of 
Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Fries received his 
Bachelor’s degree in gen- 
eral business and _ his 


Master’s degree in eco- 
nomics and transporta- 
tion from the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
and his Doctor’s degree from New York 
University. 

He taught at Lawrenceville Township 
High School and at Proviso Township High 
School in Illinois, and then spent six years 
teaching at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal. In addition, he has taught 
at New York University, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. Before accepting 
his present position he was director of the 
business education program and assistant 
director of the summer session at North- 
western University. 

Dr. Fries has been active in professional 
organizations. In 1949-50 he was president 
of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion, president of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators Association, and a director of the 
National Business Teachers Association. He 
has directed annual summer business educa- 
tion conferences at Northwestern University 
since 1945 and has been a curriculum consult- 
ant in the field of business education for a 
number of Midwestern school systems. 

Dr. Fries has found the time to write 
frequently for professional, trade, and edu- 
cational publications. 


A. C. Fries 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By HARDAWAY & MAIER 
A revised, cloth-bound book designed for a 


collegiate methods course and a reference 
book for business teachers. 


List Price, $3.00 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 2 
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By J. H. y 4th Edition 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Fifteen years ago Dr. J. H. Dodd listened to the criticisms that caused economics to become so 
unpopular that it almost disappeared from the high school curriculum. The complaints were that 
economics, as taught, was too technical. 









in simplicity, but 
challenging to students 





I economic accuracy, 


but rich in applications 3 

















Dr. Dodd, a former high school teacher, therefore wrote a book that was packed full of fundamental 
economic principles, interestingly written, nontechnically presented, and attractively illustrated. 
The new fourth edition takes another step forward. The vital subject of economics is presented in 
a vivid manner that will appeal to students and administrators who want to understand the American 
philosophy of economics and the system under which we live. If every student could study this 
book, we would have a better economic society in this generation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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E. O. Fenton, presi- 
dent and founder of the 
American Institute of 
Business in Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been honored 
as a “Business Leader in 
Iowa” by the Des Moines 
Sunday Register. 

He founded Phi Theta 
Pi, the first business 
school fraternity, and his 
wife, Mrs. Elsie M. Fen- 
ton, founded Alpha Iota, 
the first business school 
sorority. 

The two organizations 
have grown from original 
chapters atthe American Institute of Busi- 
ness to a total of 248 chapters and approxi- 
mately 50,000 members. 

The Register story pointed out Mr. Fen- 
ton’s influence on the business world through 








E. O. Fenton 


Business Leader in lowa 





the training of thousands of its employees 
and executives. 

Approximately 30,000 students have at- 
tended A.I.B. since Mr. Fenton founded the 
school in 1921. Another 7,000 have attended 
the American Institute of Commerce in 
Davenport, Iowa, and the Moline Institute 
of Commerce in Moline, [llinois. The 
Davenport school was acquired by Mr. Fen- 
ton and a brother, S. D. Fenton, in 1937, 
and the Moline school in 1941. 

“In addition to his busy life in education, 
Mr. Fenton is a community leader,” the 
Register article concluded. “He is a past 
president of the Des Moines Kiwanis Club, 
a charter member of the Argonne Post, 
American Legion, a Shriner, and an Elk.” 

Mr. Fenton’s leadership in business edu- 
cation received additional recognition in 
July when he was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree from Long Beach 
College, Long Beach, California. 








West Virginia Meeting 


The business division of the West Virginia 
Association of Higher Education held its 
annual meeting at Glenville State College, 
Glenville, West Virginia, on March 28, 1952. 
Cloyd P. Armbrister, Concord College, 
Athens, president of the division, presided. 


The program chairman, Reed Davis, West 
Virginia Institute of Technology, Mont- 
gomery, introduced Jeanne Owen, Marshall 
College, Huntington, who acted as moder- 
ator for a panel discussion. Following the 
panel discussion, Felix Mira, supervisor of 
plant accounting for Sylvania Electrical 
Products, Inc. and president of the West 
Virginia Chapter of NOMA at Huntington, 
talked about the problems incurred in pre- 
paring the prospective employee to become 
an executive. John A. Willis, auditor, Blue 
Cross Hospital Service, Inc., and secretary of 
NOMA, discussed the employing of college 
and high school graduates. 


Committees are conducting surveys in 
West Virginia on required courses and elec- 
tives for business teachers, placement of 
business students, co-operative part-time 
office work, and methods of teaching. 


New officers are: president, Reed Davis, 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery; vice-president, Edgar Jaynes, 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont; secretary- 
treasurer, L. F. Gilchrist, West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, Montgomery. 
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Georgia Business Education Activities 


Approximately 125 teachers attended the 
annual meeting of the Georgia Business 
Education Association which was held in 
Atlanta on April 4. Elizabeth Anthony, 
Jordan Vocational High School, Columbus, 
was re-elected president and Gerald B. 
Robins, University of Georgia, Athens, was 
re-elected vice-president. Mrs. Ruth Nealey, 
High School, Griffin, is the new secretary. 


The Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion has adopted a plan of action for 1952- 
58, which includes the following: 

1. A follow-up of the business education 
report to the Special Fields Committee, 
which involves the improvement of business 
education. 

2. An active participation in the develop- 
ment of the youth organization in business 
education — The Future Business Leaders 
of America. 


8. An increased membership. 


Northeastern Ohio Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Northeastern Ohio Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, at 12:00 Noon on October 
$1. Ralph M. Besse, vice-president and 
neral counsel, The Cleveland Electric 
luminating Company, will be the speaker. 
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California B.E.A. 


The California Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion held its annual meet- 
ing in the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on April 7 and 8, 
in connection with the 
Western Business Edu- 
cation Association. Sev- 
eral outstanding speakers 
were on the program. 
There were 476 persons 
registered in attendance. 

Dr. McKee Fisk, head 
of the Department of 
Business Education, 
Fresno State College, 
Fresno, was elected the new president. The 
other officers elected are as follows: vice- 
president, Dr. Milburn Wright, professor of 
commerce, San Jose State College, San Jose; 
secretary, Richard A. Hoffman, Placer Union 
High School, Auburn; treasurer, George S. 
Witt, co-ordinator in business education, 
Metropolitan Junior College, Los Angeles. 

The next meeting of this Association will 
be held in Long Beach on March 29, 30, and 
31, 1953. 


McKee Fisk 


Massachusetts Directors Elect Officers 


At the May meeting of the Massachusetts 
Commercial Directors’ Club, LeRoy 
Brendel, head of the Business Department 
at Beverly High School, was elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Brendel, nationally known in 
business education, succeeded Harold E. 
Cowan, head of the Business Department at 
Dedham High School. Mr. Cowan is also a 
nationally known figure in the field of busi- 
ness education. 

Other officers elected were: vice-president, 
William Anderson of Natick High School; 
treasurer, Hazel C. Marison of Saugus High 
School; secretary, Clara Lodi of Franklin 
High School. Directors elected were: 
Christian Ennes of Brookline High School, 
Mary E. Driscoll of Mansfield High School, 
and Svea Kling of Reading High School. 

The Commercial Directors’ Club of Mas- 
sachusetts meets monthly in Boston during 
the school year. 


Western Association Meeting 


The Western Business Education Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in connection 
with the California Business Education 
Association at the Claremont Hotel, Berke- 
ley, California, on April 7 and 8. 

At this meeting Evan M. Croft, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, was elected 
president. The other officers are: vice- 
president, Eugene Kosy, Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington; secretary, Mrs. Bessie Bergman 
Kaufman, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, California; treasurer, Mrs. Inez 
Loveless, Wilamette High School, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

The next meeting of the W.B.E.A. will be 
held in Salt Lake City on October 9 to 11. 


Dr. Wells Elected O.B.T.A. President 


Dr. Inez Ray Wells, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, was elected 
president of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation at its annual 
meeting at the Hotel 
Deshler-W allick, Colum- 
bus, on April 25 and 26. 
The other officers elected 
were: vice-president, 
Harold Leith, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati; secretary-treasurer, 
Lohnie J. Boggs, Charles 
F. Brush High School, 
South Euclid; member- 
ship chairman, Mearl R. Guthrie, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; editor of publica- 
tions, Evalyn Hibner, Wilmington College, 
Wilmington; assistant editor of publications, 
Robert E. Kriegbaum, University of Dayton, 
Dayton; advertising manager, R. D. 
Balthaser, Plain City High School, Plain 
City. 

Paul S. Smith, Norton High School, 
Barberton, past president, will serve on the 
advisory council, which is composed of the 
five most recent past presidents. The 1953 
convention will be held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 24 
and 25. 





Inez Wells 
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Catholic Business Education Convention 


The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion delegates, representing every section of 
the country, gathered for their seventh na- 
tional convention at the Hotel President in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on April 16 and 17. 
The meeting was held in conjunction with 
the National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion convention. 

Reverend J. J. Murphy, superintendent of 
schools, Diocese of Kansas City, welcomed 
the delegates and introduced the Most 
Reverend Joseph M. Marling, C.P.P.S., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Kansas City, who de- 
livered the feature address at the opening 
session. Other speakers at the morning 
session were: Joseph A. Budinger, vice- 
president of the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company; A. R. Stock, vice-president, 
Sinclair Coal Company; Edwin G. Borserine, 
president of the Yellow Cab Company; 
Sister Mary Rita, B.V.M., St. Mary’s High 
School, Chicago. Reverend John C. Friedl, 
S.J., director of the Institute of Social 
Order, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, 
Missouri, addressed the luncheon group. 

The afternoon program provided for two 
sectional meetings — the College Section 
and the High School Section. The College 
Section was under the chairmanship of 
Sister M. Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein 
College, Chicago, and the High School 
Section was under the chairmanship of 
Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., Bishop McDonnel 
Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Copies of the various papers delivered 
during the course of the convention will be 
published in the Review, the official organ of 
the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Brother Philip Iarris, O.S.F., a member of 
the Franciscan Teaching Brothers; publica- 
tions director for the [teview, Brother Leo 
Ryan, C.S.U., Cathedral Boys’ High School, 
Springfield, Illinois; publicity co-ordinator, 
Brother J. Alfred, F'.S.C., Christian Brothers 
College High School, St. Louis, Missouri; 
historian, Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J., 
St. Joseph's Commercial Ligh School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The next convention of the Association 
will be held in Atlantic City during the 
Easter Week of 1953. Information onthe 
activities of the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association can be obtained from the 
national secretary, Sister M. Gregoria, 
B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago. 
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Keithley Completes Doctorate 


The Graduate Division 
of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, con- 
ferred the degree of 
Doctor of Education on 
Erwin M. Keithley at its 
commencement on June 
21, 1952. His disserta- 
tion topic was “A Study 
of Business Education 
Graduates of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los 
Angeles, with Impl'ca- 
tions for Modifying Cur- 
ricula in Business 
Teacher Education.” 

Dr. Keithley received 
his Bachelor’s degree from Wisconsin State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, and his 
Master’s degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. He has been a mem- 
ber of many national committees of the 
United Business Education Association and, 
from 1944 to 1946, served as National Presi- 
dent of U.B.E.A. Currently, Dr. Keithley 
is an issue editor of the UBEA Forum. For 
the past six years, he has been on the staff 
of the Business Education Department at 
U.C.L.A. Prior to going to California, he 
taught in the public schools of Milwaukee. 

Dr. Keithley is a member of many profes- 
sional organizations, including Phi Delta 
Kappa, Gamma Rho Tau, National Office 
Management Association, National Edu- 
cation Association, Alpha Kappa Psi, United 
Business Education Association, and Cali- 
fornia Business Education Association. 














Erwin Keithley 


Maxwell Is Vice-Principal 


L. B. Maxwell, commerce teacher, was 
elevated to the position of vice-principal of 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, this past spring. He coached foot- 
ball and taught commerce before giving up 
the coaching for counseling and commerce a 
few years ago. 

Mr. Maxwell is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, where he played 
football in addition to his commercial train- 
ing. He received his M.A. degree from 
Chicago University. He was principal and 
commerce teacher at Morris, Illinois, before 
going to Manual Training Iligh. 

He is coauthor with Wilbur Barnhart, 
principal of Washington High School, Indi- 
anapolis, on a business arithmetic textbook. 
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A New Nonvocational Book 
for ALL who Wish to 
Learn to Type 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL TYPING is a distinctive new type of book that teaches students 
how to compose at the typewriter. Composing drills are started in the seventh lesson and are in 
cluded in most of the following lessons. 


Basic writing principles are explained and illustrated. Students are taught and shown how to set 
up their problems, how to gather and organize their information, how to write and revise the ma 
terial, and how to prepare their finished work. They actually go through these experiences so that 
typing skill is put to practical use. 


The students are given writing problems to solve on the typewriter. Problems include composing 
and typing personal notes, personal letters, semi-business letters, business letters, outlines, short 
essays, and short articles. 





Special techniques are used to develop speed and accuracy in typewriting. English composition, 
spelling, punctuation, word usage, and correct style are emphasized. 
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On March 29, the occasion of the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Westchester 
County Business Teachers Association, a 
special dinner was given for Clinton A. Reed, 
chief of the Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York, who was celebrating his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as chief of the Bureau. 
Honored guests, both of whom are retiring 
from the business education field, Mrs. Fran- 
ces W. Kroner, A. B. Davis High School, 


Westchester Teachers Confer Honors 


Mt. Vernon, New York, and Paul Mitten- 
zweig, school representative for the Royal 
Typewriter Company, together’ with 
Mr. Reed, received special citations for 
their years of devotion to business education 
in Westchester County. 

Mrs. Kroner is retiring from business 
teaching after thirty-five years in the pro- 
fession, and Mr. Mittenzweig’s retirement 
brings to a close a quarter century of service 
to the Westchester schools. 
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N.B.E.L. Fifth Annual Convention 


The fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Business Education League was held 
on April 15 and 16, 1952, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The opening morning session 
was called to order by the president of the 
League, Mrs. Elizabeth J. Johnson, head of 
Business Department, St. Paul’s Polytechnic 
Institute, Lawrenceville, Virginia. 

Dr. Ya-lun Chou, director of the Division 
of Business, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia, presented a scholarly address deal- 
ing with the need for thorough general 
training, then specialization in business 
courses to prepare the efficient individual 
for life and business affairs. Dr. Chou’s 
address will be available for distribution in 
the near future. 

After the Fellowship Luncheon, Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Johnson reported on the out- 
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standing accomplishments of the League for 
the past year. These. accomplishments 
included the printing of a brochure, the 
“Coffee Hour” special event in connection 
with the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation convention in Chicago, the member- 
ship activities, and the need for more co- 
operation on the part of all members. 

An informal reception was held at William 
Penn Business Institute during which time 
Dr. Irene C. Hypps, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of research, 
District of Columbia, received a token of 
appreciation from N.B.E.L. for her progress 
in the field of business education. 

Mrs. R. Louise Grooms, president, Detroit 
Institute of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan, 
was elected president of the League for the 
term 1952-53. 






You will get a new 


enthusiasm in 
your classes... 


Applied 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Piper — Fifth Edition 








STEP-BY-STEP PROCESS 


The five fundamental steps in the teaching process are explained in detail below. 
In addition to these five basic instructional steps there is a further breakdown of 
the subject matter for easy teaching and easy learning. For example, each 
explanation and each sample of a solution is broken down into the proper 
steps that a student should follow in solving problems. 


PLANNED REVIEW FOR MASTERY 


To assure retention of the principles and applications, there is a periodic planned 
review which is cumulative in nature. Each of these reviews is planned to keep 
alive all knowledges and skills that have been learned in previous lessons. In 
addition there are special sections at the end of the book consisting of drills for 
accuracy and speed and supplementary review problems. 


SIMPLE TO COMPLEX GRADED SEQUENCE 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded according to their diffi- 

culty and sequence. Easy principles come first and more difficult principles 

come later. Easier problems come first and harder problems come later. To 
prepare students for complex problems, the sub- 
ordinate skills and knowledges are presented 
early so that when a difficult principle is to be 
taught the student has already learned everything 
except the one new principle. 
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Gamma Nu chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was installed at Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. George A. Wagoner, 
national president, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, installed the chapter on March $1. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


Gamma Nu chapter is the first chapter in 
Georgia, the second in a girls’ school, and 
the eighty-fifth in the fraternity. 

The officers and charter members are 
shown in the picture below. 











Florida Annual Meeting 


The business education section of the 


Florida Education Association held its 
annual meeting in Miami on April 17 to 19. 
John J. Mangan, St. Petersburg High School, 
St. Petersburg, presided at the meeting. 

A panel discussion on the topic, “Develop- 
ing the Whole Student,” was led by Donald 
Tate, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
The other panel members were: Mrs. Maudie 
Cook, Coral Gables High School; Mrs. 
Robert Binger, Greenville High School; 
Merlease Coons, Pensacola Vocational 
School; Juanita Hilty, Winter Haven High 
School; Frances McQuarrie, DeLand High 
School; Mary L. Trautman, South Broward 
High School. 


It was voted to change the name of the 
organization from the business education 
section of the Florida Education Association 
to the Florida Business Education Associa- 
tion and to have an annual fall conference 
each year in addition to the regular spring 
meeting with the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation. The first fall conference is tenta- 
tively scheduled for October in Orlando. 


The newly elected officers are: chairman, 
Frances Causey, High School, Wauchula; 
vice-chairman, Nevoline Cowan, High 
School, Chattahoochee; secretary, Della 
Rosenberg, Bradford High School, Starke; 
sergeant-at-arms, James Baugher, Andrew 
Jackson High School, Miami. 
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New Jersey Elects Officers 


Gilbert Kahn, head of the Business Edu- 
cation Department at East Side High 
School, Newark, was elected president of 
the New Jersey Business Education Associa- 
tion at its annual spring meeting held at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, on 
Saturday, May 3. Other officers elected are 
as follows: vice-president, Emma Audesirk, 
head of the Business Education Depart- 
ment, North Arlington High School; treas- 
urer, Richard Borger, Princeton High 
School; secretary, Corrine Thompson, 


Roselle Park High School. 


Newly elected executive committee mem- 


* bers are: Charles Diegnan, head of the Busi- 


ness Education Department, Fairlawn High 
School; Guy M. Eckler, head of the Business 
Education Department at Phillipsburg High 
School; Harry Lawrence, head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, Cranford High 
School; Franklin Tuttle, head of the Business 
Education Department, Bound Brook High 
School; Edith A. Sheldon, Bridgeport High 
School. 


Retiring president, Mrs. Evelyn Stevens, 
West Side High School, Newark, presided 
at the business meeting. Richard C. Reager, 
chairman, Department of Speech and De- 
bate, Rutgers University, was the speaker. 
His topic was “Tell Your Story Well.” 
Following the meeting the members enjoyed 
a luncheon at University Commons. 





Utilizing the Professional Publications 


(Submitted by William C. Baha, Jr. 
The Roessleville School 
Albany, New York) 


Business education teachers are, all too 
frequently, guilty of not reading the pro- 
fessional publications or are guilty of not 
making notes or references to the articles 
that they have read. Since it is impossible 
for the teacher to remember the complete 
content of the various articles or the ideas 
expressed in professional publications, it is 
necessary for the teacher to develop a plan 
whereby he can have immediate access to 
various articles, advertisements, or notices 
without thumbing through back issues of 
the publications. 

A simple alphabetical filing system enables 
the teacher to keep a record of material that 
he considers valuable. This alphabetical 
filing system utilizes main guides, secondary 
guides, 3 x 5 cards, and a small storage box. 
On the main guides can be placed the various 
business subjects taught at the school or the 
business subjects taught by a particular 
teacher, such as bookkeeping, business 
arithmetic, business law, business manage- 
ment, distributive education, genera] busi- 
ness, office practice, salesmanship, secre- 
tarial practice, shorthand, transcription, and 
typewriting. Secondary guides can be com- 
pleted for various aspects of the subjects, 
such as aims and objectives, audio-visual 
aids, conferences, materials, motivating de- 
vices, tests and evaluation, and textbooks. 
Now behind these secondary guides can be 
placed a supply of 3 x 5 cards, for on these 
cards can be placed the name and date of the 
publication, the name of the article, the 
author of the article, and the page reference. 

Of course, if this filing system is used, all 
professional publications must be saved for 
future reference. These publications can be 
conveniently stored in a cabinet or in a cup- 
board. To illustrate how this system can be 
of immeasurable value, think of the genera] 
business teacher who is considering a new 
textbook. The teacher simply has to go to 
the storage box and refer to the general 
business main guide. Behind the main guide 
will be the secondary guide for textbooks. 
Now at this point, behind the secondary 
guide, will be 3 x 5 cards referring the 
teacher to the various publications that have 
advertisements or articles relative to general] 
business textbooks. 

The situation is somewhat different in 
the crowded school or in the school with 
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limited facilities, where it is impossible to 
save the various publications. Here the 
teacher will deal with the actual articles 
instead of the publications. Incidentally, 
this system can be inaugurated in any school 
where the teacher prefers to have the actual 
articles at his fingertips. A folder must be 
prepared for each specific subject. As the 
teacher reads through the various publica- 
tions, he will be required to clip the articles, 
advertisements, and announcements that he 
wants to save. On each piece of clipped ma- 
terial, the teacher should write the name and 
the date of the publication. Now the ma- 
terial is ready to be placed in the subject 
folder. However, before placing the material 
in the subject folder, the teacher should 
assign the material a chronologica] number 
to be placed on the inside of the subject 
folder. Opposite the assigned number, on 
the inside of the subject folder, should be 
placed a few remarks relating to the content 
of the material. These subject folders can 
be conveniently stored in a desk drawer or in 
a vertical file. However, a problem some- 
times exists when two or more articles are 
clipped from the same publication. The 
problem presents itself when part of one 
article is concluded on a certain page, and 
another article begins or is concluded on the 
front and back of the same page. This prob- 
lem can be overcome by cross-referencing. 
Simply attach to that part of the article 
filed in a specific folder a card explaining 
where the beginning or the concluding part 
of the article can be found. To appreciate 


- the workability of this system, consider the 


typewriting teacher who is concerned with 
the problem of evaluation. This teacher 
only has to go to the typewriting subject 
folder, check the inside of the subject folder 
for the assigned numbered articles pertaining 
to evaluation, and then remove these articles 
from the subject folder. 


Eventually the storage box will become 
crowded with $3 x 5 cards and material will 
accumulate in the subject folder. To make 
room for new cards and new materials, 
certain inactive cards and materials must be 
removed. In order to determine just what 
cards should be removed, a red check mark 
should be placed on the card or on the article 
each time a $ x 5 card or an article is referred 
to. Those cards and articles having very few 
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red check marks can be removed from the 
storage box and the subject folder. It will 
depend on the individual teacher as to 
whether or not the cards or materials should 
be destroyed or saved for future reference. 

The two methods for obtaining maximum 
use of the professional publications presented 
herein will enable the business education 
teacher to have at his command the most 
recent information on new methods, new 
practices, and new ideas. The success of 
these methods does not depend upon the 
quantity of materials collected, but rather 
upon the frequency of the use of the collected 
materials. 


Oklahoma Summer Conference 


The sixteenth annual regional summer 
conference on business education and dis- 
tributive education was held at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, on June 13. 
This conference is sponsored by the Division 
of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
in co-operation with the Oklahoma State 
Department for Vocational Education. The 
theme of the conference was “How To Be a 
Better Business Teacher.” The speaker at 
the first general session was Dr. McKee Fisk, 
head of the Division of Business, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California, who spoke 
on the topic, “Our Public Relations Are 
Showing.” Following the address, sectional 
meetings were held in typewriting, distribu- 
tive education, and basic business subjects. 

At the second general session, Raymond 
D. Thomas, dean of the Division of Com- 
merce, Oklahoma A. and M. College, spoke 
on the topic, “What Concepts of Business 
and Economics Should High Schools 
Teach?” W. Harmon Wilson, editor of 
Tue BaLance Sueet, spoke at the third 
general session on the topic, “Some Basic 
Observations in Business Education.” 

Following the third general session, sec- 
tional meetings were held in bookkeeping, 
distributive education, and shorthand and 
transcription. 

At the fourth general session there was a 
panel discussion on some basic problems and 
issues in business education in Oklahoma. 
Gus W. Friedemann, co-ordinator of dis- 
tributive education, Stillwater High School, 
Stillwater, acted as moderator. 

The conference ended with an informal 
picnic supper that had been arranged by 
Beta chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education. 
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O. W. Rister Retires 


—————— 


After forty-one years 
as a business education 
instructor at Bakersfield 
High School, Bakersfield, 
California, where he has 
been specializing in teach- 
ing bookkeeping, O. W. 
Rister retired at the con- 
clusion of the school year 
in June, 1952. 

With specialized train- 
ing in business education 
and penmanship at the 
Galveston Business Uni- 
versity, Galveston, 
Texas, and other institu- 
tions, and backed by 
teaching experience in some twelve business 
schools, including three years as an instructor 
at the Heald Business College, Riverside, 
California, Mr. Rister became a member of 
the Bakersfield High School faculty in 1911. 
In those days the school was called “Kern 
County High School” and had an enrollment 
of 363 students. Now the student body 
numbers approximately 3700 students, with 
some 1758 enrolled in business education 
courses. 

With three sons and a daughter educated 
at Bakersfield High School and College, 
Mr. Rister has maintained a many-fold 
interest in the institution. He organized the 
first local evening school and served as 
principal of the evening division. 

Mr. Rister’s first love was penmanship 
and he has never forsaken it. The memorial 
to President Diaz of Mexico, which he 
penned under sponsorship of the city of El 
Paso, particularly stands out in his penman- 
ship experiences. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rister plan to continue 
their residence in Bakersfield, but as Mr. 
Rister puts it, “We'll go wherever our noses 
take us.” As he retired, Mr. Rister took 
with him the high respect and best wishes of 
his colleagues on the faculty. His long 
professional service, conducted in the finest 
tradition of teaching, merits a “well done, 
Mr. Rister.” 





O. W. Rister 
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Just what the businessman has ordered 
for both dictators and stenographers 


Effective Business English 


The subject matter has an immediate appeal to students because the author Third Edition — 
relates in story-like form the tremendous importance of correct English and 


effective writing. The topics are presented in simple, clear-cut language, By R. R. Aurner 
written on the level of the student. 


Punctuation is presented as a means of controlling the flow of thought and —_n 


of showing the relationship between main ideas and subordinate ideas. 


The author recognizes the social as well as the business usefulness of an 
ability to express thoughts clearly and effectively. For this reason he goes 
beyond the development of a mere vocational skill in writing. The student 
is trained to develop a power of expression, a sense of consideration, and an 
ability to talk through the medium of words. 
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F.B.L.A. Convention 


Jeron La Fargue, Sulphur High School, 
Sulphur, Louisiana, was elec national 
president of the Future Business Leaders of 
America at the convention which was held 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago on 
May 30 and 81. The national F.B.L.A. 
organization is composed of more than six 
hundred chapters in colleges and secondary 
schools throughout the United States. The 
organization is sponsored by the United 
Business Education Association, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. The convention was 
attended by approximately three hundred 
delegates of state chapters, representatives 
of local chapters, sponsors, and advisers. 


Other officers elected are: secretary, 
Harriet Conrad, Waynesboro High School, 
Waynesboro, Virginia; treasurer, Joan 
Brown, Clay-Genoa High School, Genoa, 
Ohio; and vice-presidents — Eastern Dis- 
trict, Francis Criss, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania; 
Southern District, Pat Brown, Marietta High 
School, Marietta, Georgia; Central District, 
Bill Lambert, Lawrence Central High School, 
Lawrence, Indiana; Mountain-Plains Dis- 
trict, Bernard Shrub, Shawnee Mission High 
School, Merriam, Kansas; Western District, 
James Bagwell, Pasadena City College, 
Pasadena, California. 


Christianburg (Virginia) High School 
Chapter received the Hamden L. Forkner 
plaque that was awarded for the best 
program of chapter activities based on the 
purposes of the organization. The Francis 
Joseph Reitz (Evansville, Indiana) High 
School Chapter received honorable mention 
in this classification. The Louisiana State 
Chapter was awarded a banner for the best 
convention attendance and a plaque for the 
best convention exhibit. 


Other awards were made to Webster High 
School, Webster, Massachusetts; Reisters- 
town High School, Reisterstown, Maryland; 
Baton Rouge High School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Greenville High School, Green- 
ville, South Carolina; Lawrence Central 
High School, Lawrence, Indiana; Centralia 
High School, Centralia, Illinois; Lubbock 
Senior High School, Lubbock, Texas; Shaw- 
nee Mission High School, Merriam, Kansas; 
Manteca High School, Manteca, California; 
Anaheim High School, Anaheim, California; 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, Louisiana; 
Marietta High School, Marietta, Georgia. 
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Lanfear Elected M.B.E.A. President 


Nelson A. Lanfear, 
Port Huron Business 
College, Port Huron, 


Michigan, was elected 
president of the Michi- 
gan Business Education 
Association at its annual 
meeting which was held 
in Grand Rapids on 
March 28 and 29. Other 
newly elected officers are : 
first vice-president, 
Dorothy Merritt, Eaton 
Rapids High School; sec- 


ond vice-president, 





Madeline Galia, High N. A. Lanfear 
School of Commerce, De- 

troit; secretary-treasurer, Kate Sibley, 
Hamtramck High School. The board of 


directors consists of: Allan Barron, Wyan- 
dotte; Dr. James R. Taylor, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit; Robert Sneden, Grand 
Rapids; Jack Milligan, Lansing; Catherine 
Riggs, Saginaw. 

The 1953 convention will be held at the 
new Kellogg Center on the campus of Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, on March 
13 and 14. The 1952 membership reached 
832 and the goal for 1953 is 1,000. 


Illinois Offers Part-Time Work 


The University of Illinois, Urbana, is 
offering about fifty half-time secretarial and 
clerical positions to qualified high school 
graduates who seek degrees in secretarial 
training or commercial teaching from the 
College of Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Under “Office-Work Interneships” stu- 
dents take from eight to twelve hours of 
class work each semester and are assigned 
to half-time positions in university: offices 
drawing a minimum salary of $75 a month 
while attending college. 


Coinciding with the university calendar, 
the work program will run throughout the 
year and include the summer session. Stu- 
dents enrolled in the program should be able 
to graduate in approximately four and a 
half years. 


Interested high school students and grad- 
uates may obtain information on this new 
program from their high school principals 
or from Dean Paul M. Green of the College 
of Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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OF NEW LITERATURE 





Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education. 1952. This 402-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book is the American Business Education Year- 
book, Volume IX. The book was published jointly by 
the National Business Teachers Association and the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. The purpose of 
the yearbook is to present practical discussions of topics 
and problems that are pertinent in the administration 
and supervision of business education. The following 
chapters are included: Chapter I, Administration and 
Supervision Needs and Functions; Chapter II, Federal 
and State Supervision; Chapter III, Supervision in 
Local Schools; Chapter IV, Administrative, Inter- 
school and Departmental Relationships; Chapter V, 
Budgeting Procedures and Practices; Chapter VI, 
Teacher Qualifications and Certification; Chapter VII, 
Selection, Assignment, and Orientation of New 
Teachers; Chapter VIII, In-service Business Teacher 
Education; Chapter IX, Rating and Evaluating Busi- 
ness Teachers; Chapter X, Student Evaluation of 
Teachers; Chapter XI, Classroom and Personal Super- 
vision of Teachers; Chapter XII, Supervision of Student 
Teachers; Chapter XIII, Business Teachers Meetings 
and Conferences; Chapter XIV, Curriculum Construc- 
tion and Revision; Chapter XV, Preparation of Courses 
of Study and Selection of Instructional Materials; 
Chapter XVI, Selection and Maintenance of Equip- 
ment; Chapter XVII, Establishing and Using Standards 
of Achievement; Chapter XVIII, Guidance, Selection, 
Placement, and Follow-up Procedures; Chapter XIX, 
The Use of Community Resources; Chapter XX, The 
Use of Audio-Visual Aids; Chapter XXI1, Cooperative 
Business Education Programs; Chapter XXII, Junior 
College and Adult Business Education; Chapter XXIII, 
Administration and Supervision in Private Business 
Schools; and Chapter XXIV, Public Relations and 
Business Education. Price $375. Order from New 
York University Bookstore, 239 Greene Street, New 
York 8, New York. 


Business Education Films. 1952 Catalogue. 
This 11-page, printed, paper-bound catalogue lists more 
than 100 titles of rental motion pictures for use in busi- 
ness education. The films are listed under the following 
headings: bookkeeping and accounting, business arith- 
metic, business English, business law, consumer educa- 
tion, distributive education, business and economics, 
office machines, retail selling, secretarial practice, type- 
writing, and vocational guidance. Free. Address your 
requests to Business Education Films, 104 West 61st 
Street, New York 23, New York. 
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The Business Educator's Responsibility for 
Economic Education. 1952. This is a 26-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph that includes the 
tenth annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture given at Chicago 
on December 28 by Dr. G Derwood Baker. The topics 
included in the monograph are as follows: History of 
the Need for Economic Understanding, The Need for 
Economic Understanding Today, Failure on the Part of 
the School to Develop Economic Understanding, Eco- 
nomic Education in Today’s Curriculum, Special 
Challenges to the Business Educator, Summary. Price 
50 cents. Order from South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, New Rochelle, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Dallas. 


Measurement of Shorthand Transcription 
Production. 1952. Monograph No. 77. By Archie C. 
Thomas. This 46-page, printed, paper-bound mono- 
graph is a portion of a thesis submitted in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Education in the Graduate School of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. The 
purpose of the study was to develop a criterion for the 
measurement of shorthand transcription production. 
The monograph contains the following chapters: 
Chapter I, Scope and Procedure; Chapter II, The 
Construction of the Criterion; Chapter III, Try-Out 
of the Criterion; Chapter IV, Reported Transcription 
Scores; and Chapter V, Summary and Recommenda- 
tions. Free. Address your requests to South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New Rochelle, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Business Education Index. 1951. This 77-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet was sponsored by Delta 
Pi Epsilon Fraternity and was edited by M. Herbert 
Freeman, Louis C. Nanassy, and Christine Stroop. It 
contains a classified subject-matter index of articles 
and other publications dealing with business education 
published during the year 1951. Price $1.00. Order 
from Gregg Publishing Company, Business Education 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. For 
school year 1951-52. A 4-page, printed leaflet contain- 
ing an alphabetic index of all the articles published in 
Tue Bavance SHeet during 1951-52. Free. Address 
your requests to South-Western Publishing Company, 
634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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A complete book to follow 
the introductory course in shorthand. 
It contains: 
theory review, brief-form review, punctuation pointers, vo- 
cabulary review, a study of confusing words, incoming letters, 


outgoing letters, letters increasing in difficulty and length, 


office-style dictation, speed building, and a comprehensive 


vocabulary index. 


a pre 


DICTATION 
STUDIES 


Second Edition 
By 
@ 


[ For simplified or ] 


anniversary systems 


This comprehensive book contains a series of forty chapters each of which is 
called a Dictation Study. Each Dictation Study is divided into five parts: Basic 
Skills, Business Information, Business Correspondence, Business Practices, 
Progress Check-Up. The general business vocabulary included in the word and 
phrase list comprises approximately 6,000 general terms. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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The Evolution of the Oil Industry. (Released 
in 1952.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color 
has just been added to the free loan library of the 
Bureau of Mines. The film is sponsored by the Sinclair 
Refining Company. It may be shown in 29 minutes. 

Summary. This film is a revision of an earlier Bureau 
of Mines motion picture with the same title. The film 
sketches the history of man’s use of oil, from the cere- 
monial torches of ancient Babylon to the steamships, 
Diesel locomotives, automobiles, trucks, farm tractors, 
and airplanes of today. The technical developments 
that have been of greatest significance in the oil in- 
dustry are emphasized in the film. With the aid of 
animation, the film graphically shows the theory of the 
origin of petroleum from organic matter, and describes 
the flow of oil through porous formations to the natural 
reservoirs where it was trapped and from which it is 
being withdrawn. The film also shows how the pe- 
troleum products sought in the early days of the in- 
dustry were kerosene for illumination and heavy grease 
for lubrication, while gasoline, before the coming of the 
internal combustion engine, was poured into the river 
as a dangerous and useless nuisance. The film empha- 
sizes that every phase of modern life has been enriched 
by the use of petroleum products. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in high 
school classes in economic geography and economics. 

Rental. “The Evolution of the Oil Industry” may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Graphic Services 
Section, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsy]- 
vania. Free rental except for transportation charges 
both ways. 


Communism. (Released in 1952.) This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in black and white was produced 
by Coronet Instructional Films. It may be shown in 
10 minutes. 

Summary. This film tells the story of how com- 
munism began and what it is today. The film answers 
such questions as: (1) What is communism? (2) How 
does communism threaten us, our values, and our way 
of life? (3) Why has communism become such a 
dangerous force in the modern world? (4) Why may a 
strong defense be an effective means of peace? 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any group 
of senior high schoo] students. It would be particularly 
interesting to classes in economics. 

Sale and Rental. “Communism” may be obtained 
from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price is $50. For 
rental purposes contact your regular film rental library. 
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Clerical and Sales Occupations. (Released in 
1948.) This is a 27” x $8” chart that outlines the duties 
involved in clerical and sales occupations. It is one of a 
series of nine charts titled, “Occupational Orientation 
Charts.” The titles of the other eight charts are: 
(1) “Major Occupational Groups”; (2) “Professional 
Occupations”; (3) “Semi-Professional Occupations”; 
(4) “Managerial and Official Occupations”’; (5) “Service 
Occupations” ; (6) “Agricultural Occupations” ; 
(7) “Skilled Occupations”; and (8) ““Semi-Skilled Occu- 
pations.” 

Summary. This chart presents a bird’s-eye view of 
the clerical and sales occupations that are considered 
most important numerically. The various jobs that 
may be grouped under the clerical occupations and the 
jobs that may be grouped under sales and related occu- 
pations are included on the chart. A brief description 
of the duties required on each job is given. 


Recommended Use. The chart may be used for guid- 
ance purposes on the junior and senior high school level. 
Sale. The charts may be purchased from B'nai 
B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1414 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The complete set of nine 
charts sells for $2.00. A single chart sells for 50 cents. 


Mass Production. (Released in 1951.) This 
$5-mm. silent filmstrip is one of a series of filmstrips 
dealing with current affairs produced by Current 
Affairs Films in collaboration with the Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau of the College of Edu- 
cation, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. The 
filmstrip contains approximately $8 frames including 
title frames. 


Summary. The primary purpose of this filmstrip is 
to explain the chief factors that make mass production 
possible. The filmstrip emphasizes the various reasons 
why machines are of primary importance in mass pro- 
duction. It also emphasizes that man’s part in modern 
mass production is chiefly intellectual. The part that 
specialization plays in mass production is also empha- 
sized in the filmstrip. The manufacture of an auto- 
mobile is used to illustrate the principles and practices 
of the assembly-line technique. The filmstrip also 
emphasizes that through mass production methods we 
receive more and better quality goods at reduced cost. 
A teacher’s guide accompanies the filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 


school classes in economics and consumer economics. 


Sale. “Mass Production” may be purchased from 
Current Affairs Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17, New York. The selling price is $3.50. 
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Want to buy full or part interest in secretarial school 
in important city in Southeast. Address, No. 25. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


For sale or lease: school in Carolinas, established 
twenty-five years. Will sell at cost of inventory as owner 
must retire Cosnsse of health. Or will give half interest 
to someone to take over and run school. Address, No. 26. 


Machine shorthand secretarial school in Middle West 
for sale. Most suitable to couple management. Seventy- 
five to one hundred student capacity. Small investment. 
Profit from first month of operation. Unlimited possi- 
bilities. Immediate possession. Address, No. 27. 


Business college for sale, located in heart of the busi- 
ness section of one of the fastest wing cities in Florida. 
College grounds are 150 feet by 80 feet, frontage on paved 
streets. College building made of brick, 45 feet by 80 feet. 
Also five-room frame dwelling, and one eight-room frame 
dwelling, which can be used for apartment house. 
College has been in operation for 40 years, and is ap- 
= by Florida State Board of Public Instruction and 

eterans Administration for G. I. trainees. Address, 
oa gga I. Murrow, 446 Luverne Avenue, Panama City, 

jorida. 


Excellent business college for sale in Southern city 
of 20,000. Grossing $21,000 annually. Ap ae 
students. Excellent faculty. Speedwriting franchise 
State and V. A. approved. Rents modern air-conditioned 
quarters. Address, No. 30. 


Will sell or lease business school, or employ a compe- 
tent man with business school teaching ex lence to 
agg school. School located in city of 100, on Gulf 

wast. Practically no competition. Address, No. 32. 


Long-established, well-paying business school for sale 
in growing industrial city in southwestern New York 
State. Has fifty student capacity. Very low overhead. 
Immediate possession. Address, No. 31. 


FOR SALE 


Stenotype machine and carrying case and books of 
instruction for sale. All in good condition. Send a 4 
money order or cashier's check and state address. - 
dress, No. 28. 








Wisconsin Business Education Bulletin 


The executive committee of the Wisconsin 
Business Education Association held its 
spring meeting in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
on March 29. Members of this committee 
are: Kenneth Peterson, Neenah; Russell 
Hosler, Madison; Ray Rupple, Waukesha; 
Marvin Hauser, Whitewater; Marie Benson, 
Whitewater; and _ Lorraine Missling, 
Shawano. 

The executive committee decided to 
publish a bulletin that would list all the 
members of the Wisconsin Business Educa- 
tion Association as well as include other 
news and accomplishments in the business 
education field. All teachers are urged to 
send any news regarding business education 
in Wisconsin to Kenneth Peterson, High 
School, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

The committee also set up the schedule 
for the 1952 business education meeting to 
be held in Milwaukee in November. Out- 
standing speakers have been invited to 
participate on the program of this meeting. 
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Quinnipiac and Larson College Merger 


At a special convocation of students and 
faculty, President Samuel W. Tator of 
Quinnipiac College, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, announced the immediate acceptance 
of administrative responsibility for the 
future operation of Larson College, which 
has been without an executive head since 
the death of its president and founder, 
George V. Larson, on April 10. Larson 
College, however, will for the time being 
retain its identity as a separate institution. 

The newly elected members of the Board 
of Trustees of Larson College elected the 
following officers: president, Samuel W. 
Tator; vice-president and chairman of the 
board of trustees, Dr. E. W. Bakke; bursar 
and dean of women, Mrs. Irmagarde S. 
Tator; treasurer, Frederick C. Burroughs. 
Daniel Pouzzner, present secretary of the 
Larson College Board, was designated to 
remain in that post. 


“Under unified administration,” President 
Tator declared in a statement issued shortly 
after his induction, “the two colleges should 
be able to serve the community much more 
efficiently than they have been able to do 
separately. The merger of these two institu- 
tions — one a junior college for girls, the 
other a coeducational senior college stressing 
business and general education — will not 
only effect important economies in adminis- 
tration, but will also provide facilities and 
opportunities for the development of a 
broadened educational program to serve the 
young men and women who will be entering 
college next fall.” 


Various members of the Quinnipiac Col- 
lege staff will conduct a survey of the 
curricula of the two colleges for purposes of 
improved co-ordination and the elimination 
of any overlapping and duplication of 
courses. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self- 
contained bookkeeping outfit emphasizing 
record keeping for small businesses. It pro- 
vides work for approximately thirty-six hours. 
A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 


List Price $1.60 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Cincinnati 2 
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TEACH RETAILING WITH MORE PUNCH... 


RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


By Walters, Wingate, Weiner 
Fourth Edition 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING, Fourth Edition, is a lively book with plenty of 
punch, because all the authors have had a wide variety of retailing, teaching, 
administrative, and writing experiences. They bring to you the latest modern 
practices and procedures with plenty of examples and illustrations lifted 
right out of modern stories. Here is a book that you can teach with confidence 
and with pleasure. It is well organized, dynamic, interesting, and challenging. 


The retailers in your community will commend you for the selection of this 
up-to-date book. 


NEW... 
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